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ms  EXCELLENCY,  QENEUAL  QERAKDO  MACHADO 
The  recently  inauguaruted  President  of  Cuba 


AMERICAN  UNION 


TIIK  twontiotli  of  May  of  the  year  192.")  will  surely  he  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  fatherland  of  Marti,  for  that 
day  was  douhly  eelehrated  in  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles, 
(list,  as  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  proelamation 
of  the  (’nhan  Repuhlie,  and,  seeond,  as  the  inauguration  day  of  his 
Rxeelleney,  General  Gerardo  Maehado,  President  of  the  Repuhlie. 

It  may  he  said  without  fear  of  eontradietion  that  few  nations  have 
ever  attained  in  sneh  a  relatively  short  period  of  national  life  so  high 
a  degree  of  prosperity  as  has  ('nha.  In  her  23  years  of  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  existenee  she  has  advaneed  with  linn  step  along  the  path 
of  j)eaee  and  progress;  her  industries  to-day  oeeiijn'  a  nourishing  and 
prominent  plaee  in  the  world  of  husiness;  her  enormous  natural 
wealth  is  the  earnest  of  a  still  more  smiling  future;  and  under  the 
wise  guidanee  of  her  leaders  the  ship  of  state  is  being  direeted  toward 
the  port  of  permanent  national  prestige  and  glory. 

General  Gerardo  Maehado,  the  new  Chief  Exeeutive  who  on  the 
national  holiday  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  was  horn  in  1873  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  the  .son  of  Colonel  Gerardo  Machado  y  Gas¬ 
tello  and  Senora  Lutgarda  Morales  de  Machado,  both  parents  being 
members  of  prominent  and  well-to-do  families  of  that  city.  As  a  hoy 
and  young  man  he  attended  the  leading  schools  and  acailemies  of  his 
birthplace,  hut  in  1895,  eager  to  hear  his  ])art  in  the  struggle  for 
“  Cuba  Libre,”  he  joined  the  forces  of  General  Juan  Bruno  Zayas. 
In  the  battles  of  Vega  Alta  and  Camajuaiu  the  young  Machado  was 
cited  for  notable  exploits  of  valor.  On  the  field  of  Oliver,  where  he 
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served  as  eaptain  on  the  staff  of  General  Manuel  Suarez  Delgado,  he 
was  serionslv  wounded,  a  colonelcy  heing  the  reward  for  the  gallantry 
which  well-nigh  cost  his  life.  Only  after  a  prolonged  struggle  be¬ 
tween  life  aiul  death  could  the  young  oflicer  return  to  the  held  of 
battle,  where  he  “carried  on”  until  the  victorious  close,  having  in  the 
meantime  won  the  high  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

The  war  over,  General  Machado  served  on  the  commission 
appointed  to  organize  the  rural  guard  of  Santa  Clara  Province, 
being  elected  later  mayor  of  his  native  city.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  began  to  he  interested  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
tlevelopment  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  shared  for  many  years  as 
owner  and  manager  of  the  electric  light  and  refrigerating  plants  of 
Santa  Clara. 

Returning  to  public  life  during  the  administration  of  President 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  General  Machado  served  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  Army  and,  later,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

President  Machado’s  administrative  program,  as  outlined  in  his 
letter  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  constructive  propositions,  among  which  may  he  briefly 
mentioned;  Promotion  of  the  Pan  American  spirit  by  means  of  con¬ 
gresses,  conferences  of  all  kinds,  and  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
diplomatic  representatives;  an  active  campaign  to  promote  primary 
instruction  and  increase  the  nnmher  of  schools;  autonomy  of  the 
university;  reestablishment  and  intensification  of  the  study  of  the 
classics;  prevention  of  strikes  by  means  of  hoards  of  arbitration; 
gradual  increase  of  wages  until  they  are  compatible  with  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  participation  of  workmen  and  laborers  in  the  profits 
of  industry;  creation  of  an  efficient  Labor  Board;  formation  of  a  code 
regulating  the  relations  of  labor  with  capital;  creation  of  a  Council 
of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Labor; 
creation  of  iiufustries  temling  to  lower  the  cost  of  living;  importation 
of  raw  materials  and  fuels  free  of  duties;  a  radical  change  in  the 
present  immigration  policy;  fonnation  of  colonies  of  immigrants 
under  contracts  guaranteeing  their  rights;  creation  of  hoards  of  agri- 
cnlture,  industry,  and  commerce  as  separate  organizations  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Labor;  hanking  liberty, 
government  inspection  being  retluced  to  the  indispensable  minimum; 
immediate  start  on  repair  of  all  roads;  the  construction  of  a  central 
highway  and  wiiler  use  of  e.visting  roads;  the  rigorous  application  of 
sanitary  laws,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  mortality  rate;  and 
protection  of  native  agriculture  and  industry  as  far  as  possible  by 
official  acts. 

In  view  of  this  jirogressive  and  liberal  program,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sister  Republic  of  Cuba  commences  its  twenty-fourth  year  of 
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national  existence  under  the  most  favorable  of  auspices,  and  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity 
to  wish  for  the  new  Chief  Executive  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in 
his  administration,  an  administration  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  Cuban  people. 

SYLVINO  GURGEL  DO 
AMARAL,  THE  NEW  AM¬ 
BASSADOR  OF  BRAZIL 


DK.  SYLVINO  GUKGEL  1)0  AMAHAL,  the  new  Ambas¬ 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  diplomatic 
service  of  his  country,  one  in  whom  Brazil  reposes  particular  confi¬ 
dence  for  the  solution  of  the  many  and  intricate  problems  which  are 
continually  arising  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  That  he 
will  fully  respond  to  his  country’s  expectations  is  the  inference  to  he 
drawn  from  the  long  series  of  eminent  and  brilliant  achievements  in 
his  career  to  date,  many  of  which  were  consummated  under  the  most 
difhcult  circumstances,  as  was  notably  the  case  during  the  trying 
days  that  characterized  the  outbreak  and  early  developments  of  the 
World  W  ar. 

Dr.  Gurgel  do  Amaral  is  a  descendant  of  two  of  Brazil’s  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  families,  families  which,  conspicuous  in  the  historical 
development  of  their  country,  have  always  been  distinguished  for 
their  markedly  progressive  and  democratic  tendencies,  not  only  as 
manifested  during  the  colonial  period  hut  also  during  the  Empire 
and  the  Kepuhlic. 

Dr.  Gurgel  do  Amaral  completed  his  secondary  studies  at  an  early 
age,  graduating  from  the  Sao  Paulo  Faculty  of  Law  with  high  honors. 
Shortly  after  graduation  his  brilliant  talents  and  his  personal  inclina¬ 
tion  alike  led  him  to  choose  diplomacy  as  his  career.  His  first 
appointment  was  as  second  secretary  to  the  Brazilian  Legation  at 
the  court  of  Russia  in  the  year  1896,  later  serving  successively  in  the 
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same  capacity  in  Spain,  I'ruguay,  Great  Britain,  and  Argentina,  being 
appointed  to  the  last-named  country  in  1903.  In  190.5  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  first  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Washington, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  made  Councilor  to  the  newly  created 
Embassy,  serving  two  years  under  the  first  Brazilian  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  that  most  eminent  diplomat.  Dr.  Joa(|uim  Nabuco. 

In  1909  he  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  served  two 
years.  In  1911  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
and  envoy  extraordinary,  in  which  capacity  he  represented  his  country 
in  Paraguay,  Holland,  and  Germany.  It  was  while  he  was  stationed 
in  Germany  that  the  international  situation  reached  its  most  crucial 
stage  a  stage  in  which  Brazil  could  with  difficulty  maintain  her 
neutral  status  in  the  face  of  the  conflict  then  raging  in  Europe.  In 
this  most  delicate  and  e.xtremely  responsible  position  Dr.  Gurgel  do 
Amaral  represented  the  interests  of  his  country  with  a  degree  of 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  energy  which  brought  him  unstinted  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  Government  which,  on  the  basis  of  his  re¬ 
port  ami  opinion,  finally  severed  relations  with  the  German  Empire 
and  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Dr.  Gurgel  do  Amaral  had  the  honor  of  representing  the  Brazilian 
Government  and  nation  as  special  ambassador  at  the  celebration 
commemorative  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  independence  of  Peru, 
and  when  in  1922  Brazil  raised  her  legation  in  Chile  to  the  rank  of 
an  embassy,  he  was  appointed  the  first  Brazilian  ambassador  to 
that  country.  In  this  last  post  he  continued  to  give  proof  of  his 
admirable  diplomatic  gifts  contributing  more  and  more  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  that  close  and  loyal  friendship  which 
has  existed  between  the  two  countries  for  so  many  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  fostering  the  Pan  American 
ideal  of  intelligent  understanding  and  cooperation,  of  which  he  has 
always  been  a  nmst  enthusiastic  ad\M>cate. 

While  still  in  Chile,  Doctor  Amaral  was  appointed  amba.ssador  to 
the  United  States,  in  which  country  he  has  just  arrived  and  where 
he  has  received  a  most  cordial  welcome,  not  only  because  of  the 
traditional  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  great 
Republic  he  represents,  but  for  a  wide  recognition  in  the  diplomatic 
circles  of  Wa.shington  of  the  sterling  (|ualities  of  his  own  character 
and  achievement. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  A.merican  Union  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  jiresenting  to  Dr.  Gurgel  do  Amaral  its  most  respectful 
greetings  and  its  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  propitious  stay  in 
this  friendly  Capital. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATS, 
OCESTS  OF  THE  OOVEKNOR  OF 
VIKOLMA  AND  MRS.  TRINKLE 
AT  RICHMOND 

Front  roll',  from  left  to  right:  Major  LeRoy 
IRxIgrs,  ManaRiriK  Direi'tor  of  the  Vir- 
Kinia  State  Chamber  of  Commero-  and 
Onlnance  Olllcer,  Virginia  National 
Oiiard;  (lovcrnor  and  Mrs.  E.  lar 
Trinklo;  Sefior  Don  Keltran  Mathieii, 
Ambas.>>ador  of  Chile,  and  Colonel  Hi¬ 
ram  Smith,  Chief  of  Stall  of  the  Oover- 
nor.  Second  rote,  left  to  right:  .Seflor  Dr. 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama; 
Mme.  .Mfaro;  Seflor  Don  Francisco  S&n- 
chei  Latoiir,  Minister  of  Oiiatemala; 
and  Mme.  Latour.  Third  row,  left  to 
right:  Seflor  Don  l.tiis  BogrAn,  Minister 
of  Honduras;  Sr'flor  Dr.  Francisco  Ochoa 
Ortir,  Minister  of  Ecuador;  Seflor  Sam¬ 
uel  <le  Sousa  I/Cio  (Iracie,  Chargf  d’.\f- 
faires  of  Hraiil  and  Mme.  Oracie. 
Fourth  roir.lefttoright:  Dr.  JosA  .\ntonin 
Tigerino,  Chargf  d’Aflaircs  of  Nicara¬ 
gua;  Dr.  He<’tor  David  Castro,  ChargA 
d’.AfTaires  of  .Salvador;  Dr.  Arturo  Padro, 
Chargf  d’.MTaires  of  Cuba;  Seflor  Don 
Jo.sf  del  Carmen  .\riza.  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Hehind  the  fourth 
row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Joseph  11.  Smith, 
President  of  the  Virginia  Stale  Chamber 
of  (Commerce;  Brigadier  General  Samuel 
O.  Waller,  ('ommander  of  the  «lst  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade;  J.  Gordon  Bohannon,  of 
the  Hampton  Roails  Port  Commission; 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Dire<-tor  General  of  the 
Pan  .\merici\n  Cnion;  Colonel  W.  S. 
CoiK'land,  representing  the  city  of  New- 
|>ort  News;  Mme.  Ariza;  Mme.  Pailro; 
anil  Hon.  William  Walker  Smith,  Coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  Governor,  fietueen  the 
cotumnn  at  the  right:  Colonel  Peter 
Saunders;  Master  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  jr., 
and  .Seflor  Don  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno, 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica. 


The  prosperous  and  flourishing  State  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  historic  in  the  Union,  recently  entertained 
as  guests  of  honor  a  numher  of  the  Ambassadors,  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary,  and  Uharges  d’Aflaires  I’epresenting  the 
Latin  American  Kepuhlics  in  Washington.  The  Hon.  E.  Lee  Trinkle, 
the  Governor  of  that  hospitable  State,  had  invited  the  distinguished 
company  of  diplomats  to  visit  points  of  interest  and  to  view  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  reeent  years  in  this  rich 
region.  As  a  result  the  party,  headed  by  His  Excellency,  l)t)n 
Beltran  Mathieu,  Ambassador  of  Chile,  left  Washington  by  special 
boat  on  Monday  afternoon.  May  11,  arriving  in  Norfolk  the  following 
morning. 

The  party  was  taken  from  the  dock  in  automobiles  to  the  Hotel 
Monticello,  where  the  Mayor  of  the  city  gave  them  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  visitors  were  next  taken  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its 
environs,  among  which  were  the  great  United  States  Navy  Yard  at 
Portsmouth  and  the  busy  seaport  of  Norfolk-Portsmouth,  where 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  enormous  railroad  docks  used  for 
loading  coal,  the  munieipal  docks  and  large  grain  elevators.  A  sig¬ 
nificant  detail  of  Pan  American  relations  was  the  entrance  into  the 
port  of  two  ships  one  laden  with  nitrate  from  Chile,  the  other 
with  hardwoods  from  another  of  the  South  American  countries. 
Among  the  numerous  entertainments  provided  for  the  visiting 
diplomats  that  same  day  were  the  trip  across  the  harbor  of  Hampton 
Roads  to  Newport  News,  the  luncheon  in  their  honor  by  the  Tide¬ 
water  Club  of  that  city,  the  visit  to  Langley  Field  of  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Service,  the  visit  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the 
hamiuet  in  their  honor  tenderetl  by  the  city  of  Norfolk  at  the  Country 
Club. 

The  following  morning  the  Latin  American  diplomats  left  the 
Hotel  Monticello  for  Newport  News  as  the  guests  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  that  city  to  visit  the  historic  Virginia  Peninsula,  “the 
C’radle  of  the  Republic,” — also.  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  James¬ 
town.  At  Yorktown  they  visited  the  monument  erected  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  end  of  the  Revolution  on  the  spt)t  where  the  commander 
of  the  British  forces.  Lord  Cornwallis,  surrendered  October  19,  1781, 
to  General  George  Washington.  At  Williamsburg,  the  old  colonial 
capital  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  diplomats  witnessed  the  “James- 
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town  Day”  colebration  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  organ¬ 
ized  in  l()9:i,  the  oldest  eollege  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  seeond 
oldest  in  the  United  States.  The  party  then  lunehed  with  the 
student  body  as  guests  of  Dr.  J.  A.  (\  (’handler,  the  president  of 
the  eollege.  They  next  visited  the  island  of  Jamestown,  the  site  of 
the  first  Knglish  colony  in  North  America,  founded  on  May  18,  1007. 

His  K.xeellency,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama,  the 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  namely,  the  8l8th  anniversary  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  colony,  began  his  address  with  a  reference  to  the 
great  contribution  made  by  the  ITiited  States  to  modern  civilization 
in  commerce,  navigation,  architecture,  industry,  agriculture,  and  gen¬ 
eral  science.  “This,”  he  declared,  “is  so  marvelous  and  surprising 
that  I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  past,  if 
an  Aristotle  or  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  a  Christopher  ('olumhus, 
might  come  to  life  and  behold  the  miracles  of  modern  science  he  would 
believe  himself  to  he  in  a  world  of  gods  and  half  gods.”  Later  on 
he  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

We  contemplate  with  astoni.shment  and  with  interest  all  those  elements  by 
which  we  measure  your  material  development — the  efficiency  of  your  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  the  fabulous  figures  of  your  production  and  trade,  the  unequaled 
comfort  of  your  life.  We  can  .see  these  things  practically  everywhere  in  the 
I’nited  States.  But  a  nation,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  an  individual,  can  not  be  e.stimated 
by  its  material  worth  alone.  Human  life  comprises  the  spiritual  and  the  cor¬ 
poral,  and  we  are  not  purely  mechanical  progre.ss. 

To  us  Latins  the  i)urely  material  greatness  of  a  nation  does  not  appeal  strongly. 
More  than  the  achievement  itself,  we  look  for  the  moral  force  behind  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  .\nd  it  is  with  real  delight  that  we  study  the  characteristics  of  .\mcrican 
thought  and  .American  .sentiment.  We  are  not  .satisfied  to  know  what  you  have 
and  what  you  jiroduce.  We  arc  interested  to  know  what  you  think  and  what 
you  feel  when  after  the  toils  of  the  day  you  concentrate  your  being  within  your¬ 
selves  and  allow  your  thoughts  to  ri.se  toward  those  heights  in  which  esthetic 
emotions  are  the  only  ones  that  will  .satisfy  our  yearnings.  ♦  ♦  *  Thi.s 

is  why  we  can  .say  that,  after  coming  to  Virginia,  after  learning  your  history, 
enjoying  your  hospitality,  and  witnessing  your  achievements,  your  aspirations, 
and  your  idealism,  we  have  looked  into  the  very  .soul  of  the  .American  Nation 
ami  have  discovered  its  fine.st  traits 

The  party  of  diplomats  then  loft  Williamsburg  for  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  which  they  reached  an  hour  later. 

At  o’clock  the  Governor’s  Mansion  was  the  scene  of  a  reception 
to  the  diplomats  on  their  first  A'isit  to  the  city.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  the  mansion  they  were  received  with  true  Southern  hospitality 
by  the  Hon.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Mrs.  Trinkle. 
In  extending  a  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  State,  Governor  Trinkle 
Saul  in  part: 

What  are  the  two  .Americas  but  sister  continents — coheirs  to  the  greatness,  to 
the  wealth,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Western  World.  .As  in  .Asia  we  recognize  the 
past,  as  in  Euro|)e  the  present,  so  in  the  .Americas  destiny  is  sure  to  acknowledge 
the  unbounded  greatness  of  the  future  of  mankind  ♦  * 
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The  I'nited  States,  like  the  Republics  which  lie  to  the  south,  wou  her  freedom 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Liberty  is  sweetest  when  bought  with  sacrifice. 
Freedom  is  more  sacred  when  purchased  with  blood.  And  by  that  .American 
blood  spilled  in  defense  of  .American  liberty,  whether  under  Washington,  under 
Bolivar,  or  under  San  Martin,  I  welcome  you  in  love  to  a  country  and  amid 
a  people  both  hajjpy  in  the  joy  which  your  prcseiice  brings  *  *  *. 

In  the  very  heart  of  your  .Andes  Mountains,  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  stands  a  gigantic  statue  of  Christ.  This  monument  was  erected  to 
celebrate  the  peace  sealed  between  the  Governments  and  the  peoples  of  Chile  and 
of  .Argentina.  On  the  massive  pedestal,  cut  deep  into  the  stone,  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion; 

“Sooner  shall  the.se  mountains  crumble  to  du.st,  than  the  .Argentines  and 
Chileans  shall  break  the  peace  which,  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  they 
have  sworn  to  maintain.’’ 

Oh,  my  friends,  the  world  would  have  no  need  for  a  court  of  nations  if  the 
l)eoples  would  but  meet  at  the  threshold  of  the  court  of  God.  There  would  be  no 
nece.ssity  for  leagues  of  liberty  or  for  charters  for  the  rights  of  man,  if,  like 
.Argentina  and  Chile,  the  nations  brought  their  grievances  to  the  Cro.ss  and 
knelt  in  humility  at  the  feet  of  Christ  **’•'. 

And  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  (Miristian  fellowship  that  I  welcome  you  to-day  to 
Virginia.  It  is  an  occasion  destinefl  to  be  recorded  in  history;  it  is  one  which 
should  and  which  shall  be  long  remembered. 

For  to-day  the  Mi.ssi.ssipj)i  calls  in  salutation  to  the  .Amazon  and  the  .Andes 
respond  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To-day  the  nations  of  the  Western  AA’orld 
touch  hands;  to-day  their  banners  mingle  ♦  *  *. 

To  this  elo(|iu‘nt  welcome  response  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
diplomats  by  His  E.xcellency,  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  Ambassador 
of  (’bile,  who  after  referrin"  to  illustrious  sons  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
siieb  as  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  forerunner  of  the  revolt  for  inde¬ 
pendence;  Washington,  the  father  of  American  liberty;  Thomas 
defferson,  the  statesman;  dohn  Marshall,  the  jurist;  and  President 
Wilson,  the  professor  of  idealism,  spoke  as  follows; 

The  State  of  V’irginia  gave  to  the  United  Statc.s  the  pen  and  the  .sword  of  the 
Revolution;  Patrick  Henry,  with  hi.s  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death’’; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  contribution  to  the  Constitution  of  his  country;  and 
George  AVashington,  with  hi.s  victorious  campaigns.  Were  these  her  sole  titles 
to  glory,  none  other  of  the  States  could  boa.st  higher  ones. 

Moreover,  we,  the  sons  of  Latin  .America,  owe  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  Franci.sco  de  Miranda,  one  of  the  early  visionaries 
of  our  struggle  for  independence,  was  received  here  with  sincerest  affection  and 
admitted  to  the  same  brotherhood  of  liberty  wherein  were  Washington  and 
other  great  heroes  of  your  country.  I.,ater,  an  organization  established  on  a 
similar  basis  was  to  light  the  spark  that  would  free  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
reunite  in  its  bosom  all  tho.se  whom  we  call  the  founders  of  our  fatherlands. 
*  *  *  They  foresaw  the  coming  of  the  day  in  which  we  would  all  be  bound 

together  by  the  community  of  ideals  and  interest  in  a  united  effort  for  peace 
and  democracy.  ♦  ♦  * 

The  official  hanciuet  that  evening  at  the  Country  Club,  by  the 
city  of  Richmond,  in  honor  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives,  among  whose  guests  were  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  official  and  social  Richmond,  brought  this  enjoyable  visit  to  the 
hospitable  wState  of  \’irginia  to  a  most  agreeable  and  happy  end. 


IN  ENGLISH  VEKSE 


Believing  that  the  road  to  that  real  understanding  between 
nati(nis  which  is  the  very  essence  of  all  Pan  American  ideals 
will  be  found  in  cultural  rather  than  commercial  or  political 
contacts,  the  llxtlleiin  takes  a  very  special  pleasure  in  repro- 
duciii};  a  few  of  the  translatums  representative  of  the  work  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  poets,  in  14  of  the  IS  Spanish-American  Republics,  to 
whose  work  the  June  issue  of  Poetri/^  is  mainly  devoted.  Ilavinji  in 
mind  the  dilliculty  t>f  adecpiate  translation,  never  so  nearly  insuper¬ 
able  as  in  the  case  of  ])«>ems,  it  must  he  admitted  that  Poetry  is 
fortunate  not  only  in  an  edit«>r  whose  vision  encompassed  this  special 
issue,  hut  in  the  ardent  youii"  Hispanist  and  poet  who  served  as 
translator. 

For  ten  years  the  founder  and  editor  of  Poetry  has  labored  at 
jjreat  sacrilice  to  create  an  audience  for  poets  and  to  afford  a  medium 
for  their  message.  The  special  Spanish  American  issue  is  itself  hut  her 
jjenerous  reco"nition  of  our  national  lack  of  interest  in  the  cultural  as¬ 
pirations  and  achievements  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  merely 
a  passing  glimpse  of  her  dream  of  internal itmal  undei-standing  brought 
about  through  the  highest  cultural  expression  of  which  humanity  is 
capable,  and  of  a  very  unselfish  dedication  to  art  without  reganl  to 
the  limitations  of  language  or  race.  In  its  Hispanic  American  edition 
Poetry  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  Pan  American  lettem  and 
inter-American  friendship,  a  contribution  which  should  be  the  earn¬ 
est  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  similarly  sympathetic 
cultural  gestures. 

The  Editor  of  Poetry,  in  soliciting  friendly  consideration  for  the 
issue  in  (piestion,  reminds  us  “that  any  translation  of  poetry, 
however  expert,  is  at  best  a  veil  which  changes  the  color  and  some¬ 
what  blurs  the  form  of  the  oi  iginal.  A  translation  should  always  be 
read  with  the  feeling  of  the  veil  in  one’s  mind;  one  should  try  to  look 
through  it  with  an  eye  that  intensifies  the  perceptible  colors;  one 
should  listen  through  it  with  an  ear  that  translates  back  the  sound 
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effects  and  rliythjn  effects  of  an  alien  lan<;ua"e,  and  imagines  what, 
these  would  he  in  the  poet’s  own  tongue.”  *  *  * 

“Much,”  she  continues,  “has  been  said  and  written  about  Pan 
American  union.  The  immense  and  largely  undeveloped  resources  of 
the  nations  to  the  south  of  us  have  been  most  decoratively  set  forth 
as  inducements  for  commercial  intercoui'se.  But  if  one  may  believe 
authentic  reports  from  competent  observers,  cultural  intercourse 
would  he  far  more  effective  toward  true  and  lasting  friendship  with 
these  peoples  of  Latin  and  more  or  less  Aztec  or  Inca  origin  than 
the  e.xchange  of  richest  ))r«)ducts  in  a  tliousand  ships.  These  nations 
cherish  their  artists,  and  especially  they  are  ])roud  of  their  poets 
to  a  degree  which  seems  fantastic  to  our  otherwise  preoccupied  race. 
The  account  of  Kuhen  Dario’s  funeral  in  his  native  Nicaragua  reads 
like  some  medieval  pageant  for  a  coiKpieror,  and  j)roves  this  poet  more 
ro\-at  to  his  neighhoi-s  than  a  king.  Last  winter  we  sent  General 
Pershing  to  Soutli  America  to  help  in  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  battle  of  Ayacucho;  hut,  fitting  as  this  tribute  was,  I  am  told 
that  a  delegation  of  poets  would  arouse  far  more  interest  in  those 
southern  capitals  tlian  any  proud  array  of  soldiers,  politicians,  or 
millionaires,  and  he  far  more  convincing  as  an  evidence  of  the  advance 
of  civilization  in  these  United  States.” 

The  group  of  translations,  by  Mima  Lee  de  Munoz  Man'll,  follows; 

.lOrilXEY 

1  met  uj)on  the  road 
A  woman  and  a  man. 

And  a  tree  that  genuflected 
Before  the  wind; 

Parther  on,  a  browsing  burro; 

.Vnd  farther  still,  a  heap  of  stone. 

And  in  three  thousand  leagues  of  my  sjiirit 
There  was  no  more  than  these: 

A  tree,  a  stone,  a  burro, 

.V  woman,  and  a  man. 

— Lfopoldo  Lv(/one/i,  Argentina. 

AETEKW.V  VALE 

A  god  mysterious  and  alien  visits  the  forest, 

A  silent  god  with  wide  arms  extended. 

When  the  daughter  of  Thor  spurred  on  her  black  charger, 

She  felt  her  blood  congeal 
Before  the  silent  god  with  the  wide  arms  extended. 
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By  tho  sacrod  rim  of  the  fountain  of  liner 
Unto  startled  ^ods  ni{;ht  revealed  the  secret. 

The  hlack  eagle  and  Odin’s  ravens  harkened, 

And  swans  waiting  the  hour  of  their  last  singing. 

And  terror  hit  the  gods 
For  that  silent  god  with  wide  arms  extended. 

:ie  %  :|e  :|c 

Thor,  swinger  of  maces,  rough,  terrible  warrior — 

In  his  grasj)  the  hlaek  iron  mountain  for  weapon — 

Seeks  to  crush  in  the  forest,  in  the  sacred  tree’s  shadow, 
That  silent  god  with  the  wide  arms  extended. 

The  gods  s(h*  the  loud  mace 
As  it  swings  through  the  air,  darkening  the  daylight. 

In  the  sacred  wood  the  old  psalms  sound  no  longer, 

Nor  the  soft  voice  of  Freya  as  she  sings  in  the  distance. 

On  Orga’s  tongue  the  divine  song  is  extinguished. 

Tall,  alone  in  the  shade, 

Stands  a  silent  god  with  wide  arms  extended, 

—Itieardo  Jaimes  Freyre,  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States. 

ECSTACY 

Now,  ()  (’hrist,  seal  my  eyelids, 

Ia'I  ice  on  my  lips  he  spread ! 

All  the  hours  are  superfluous. 

All  the  words  are  said! 

He  looked  on  me, 

We  looked  each  on  each 
In  silence,  for  a  long  space  - 
Our  look  as  rigid  as  death’s. 

The  stupor  that  whitens  the  face. 

In  the  last  agony,  blanched  us. 

After  that  instant  life  holds  nothing  more! 

I  heard  him  speak 
('onvulsively.  I  spoke. 

My  words — a  confusion 
Of  plenitude,  tribulations,  and  fears — 

Hesitated,  broke. 

I  spoke  of  his  destiny,  of  mine — 

A  mortar  of  blood  and  tears. 

After  this  I  know  there  can  he  nothing  more. 

Nothing!  No  perfume  hut  would  roll 
Diluted  down  my  cheek. 
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My  ears  are  shut,  my  mouth  is  sealed! 

What  meaning  for  me  now 
By  pallid  earth  could  be  revealed  < 

What  to  me  are  bleeding  roses, 

Or  quiet  snows  congealed? 

Therefore,  O  (’hrist,  I  plead  to  You  now; 

Though  when  anguished  with  hunger  I  stilled  my  cries. 

But  now,  stop  my  pulses! 

Shut  the  lids  over  my  eyes! 

Protect  against  the  tempest 

This  flesh  that  was  thronged  with  his  words. 

Let  not  the  brutal  daylight 
Shatter  this  image  to  shards. 

Receive  me!  1  go  without  stain. 

And  I  go  fulfilled,  like  a  flooded  plain. 

— Gabriela  Mistral,  (Lucila  (lodoy)  ('Idle. 

PROBLEM 

I  am  a  coward  fearful  of  Death, 

I  am  a  coward  fearful  of  Life: 

They  are  two  vast  secrets.  Life  and  Death; 

Two  great  traitors  are  they,  Death  and  Life. 

Garlanded  in  roses,  passes  Life; 

With  a  heavy  pall,  approaches  Death; 

And  none  in  her  flight  can  detain  Life, 

And  none  in  her  coming  can  detain  Deatli. 

1  am  a  miser,  on  guard  his  treasure  before. 

The  heart’s  precious  treasure — those  whom  I  adore. 

I  tend  my  flowers  mourning  that  they  are  dear. 

I  would  not  lose  them! — for  this  reason  I 
“Wait!”  unto  Life  in  my  agony  cry; 

And  “Back!”  shriek  to  Death,  shivering  with  fear. 

— Alfredo’ Gomez’ Jaime,  Colombia. 

THE  MOST  F.UR 

Let  the  cavalier  urge  forward  without  pause, 

And  make  right  all  injustice  with  his  lance. 

All  noble  obstinacy  at  last  will  chance 
To  fi.x  forever  Destiny’s  just  laws. 

The  broken  helmet  of  Mambrino  wear; 

Spur  on  your  glorious  and  restive  steed! 

To  Sancho  Panza’s  proverbs  pay  no  heed. 

But  trust  in  your  right  arm  and  in  your  star! 

4698(5— 25t— Bull.  7 - 2 
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Fear  no  more  Uame  Fortune’s  cold  disdain. 

And  if  the  Knight  of  the  \Miite  Moon  should  dare 
To  measure  prowess  with  you  once  again, 

And  by  contrary  Fate  contrive  your  death, 

Of  Dulcinea,  with  your  dying  breath, 

Vow  that  she  is  forever  the  most  fair! 

— Enrique  Hernandez  Miyares,  Cuba. 

IDYL 

The  miracle  of  God  upon  my  way — 

Such  was  the  glory  of  that  hour  for  me. 

Above  us  spread  the  (juietude  of  a  tree 
On  that,  the  evening  of  my  sweetest  day. 

‘‘Be  a  child  now,  and  go  to  sleep,”  you  said; 

And  I  slept  to  the  sound  of  your  soft  singing — 

Wliile  its  lost  childhood  to  my  heart  came  winging 
Upon  the  tales  of  fairies  that  you  made. 

You  sang  Kusiflol’s  ballad,  which  seemed  to  he 

Mystically  lovely,  for  the  magi  came 

And  in  my  fevered  mind  I  looked  on  them ; 

Wliile  the  fresh  beauty  of  your  voice  became 
Within  my  dream  a  light,  enveloping  me 
In  quiet  blue  of  the  heaven  of  Bethlehem. 

— Onvoldo  Bazil, 

Minister  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  France. 

OVERTONES 

Holy  ointment  of  the  burning  wound.  Holy  ointment 
Of  celestial  cleansing.  Olive  branclu's 
And  a  star.  The  wet  heart  of  acanthus 
’rw'isted  about  the  fugitive  sylph’s  forehead. 

Evoking  the  theme  in  a  hautboy’s  minors. 

The  small  bell  tinkles  in  the  mouth  of  the  tigress. 

The  heart  of  the  sylph  is  a  flute  unfolding. 

And  our  hearts  are  tall  flames  a-caper. 

Puppet-maMer  f>ylph,  play  upon  your  bay  pipe! 

Loudly  laugh  your  white  peal  of  human  laughter. 

Under  the  stony  pupil  of  Medusa, 

Let  us  quaff  the  amber  blood  of  the  apple! 

— Gonzdlo  Escudero  d/oscoso,' Ecuador. 
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CLEAR  NIGHT 

Wliitoness  of  tlroam,  whiteness  of  polar  days, 

Glistening  white  that  blanches  out  the  tide; 

Whiteness  which  vancjuishes  shadow  in  the  wide 
Strange  deep  blue  clouds  that  horizons  erase. 

The  undulation  is  gentle,  striped  with  rays 
Of  light— a  spidervv'eb  immense  and  rare. 

Whose  frail  netted  fabric  is  broken  where. 

In  the  cold  water,  an  oar  dips  and  plays. 

Then — marvelous!— from  the  moving  oar  blades  shake 
Drops  of  snow  and  silver  across  the  lake. 

Marking  the  boat’s  capricious  bend  and  twist. 

Till  each  with  swaying  wake  dissolves  from  view 
In  distant  fog — a  web  of  white  and  blue 
Which  is  dust  of  diamond  in  a  sapphire  mist. 

— Luifi  (r.  Urbina,  Me.xico. 

LITANY  FOR  OUR  LORI)  DON  QUIXOTE 
King  of  all  cavaliers,  lord  of  the  sorrowing. 

From  warfare  your  sustenance,  from  dreams  your  cloak  borrowing. 
Crowned  with  illusion’s  golden  crest; 

Of  whom  none  has  ever  beat  down  the  daring. 

As  the  shield  on  your  arm  all  vision  bearing; 

And  all  heart  as  your  lance  in  rest ; 

Noble  pilgrim,  all  pilgrims  surpassing, 

\Vho  sanctify  all  roads  by  your  passing. 

With  tread  heroic,  august,  uncouth; 

Against  certainties  and  against  conciences, 

.Vgainst  laws  and  against  sciences. 

Against  falsehood,  against  truth; 

Errant  knight  of  all  knights-errant, 

Baron  of  strong  hearts,  ])rincc  of  the  valient. 

Peer  among  peers,  I  hail  you  aloud ! 

Hail!  for  to-day  obscure  is  your  station 
.Vmid  the  disdain  and  adulation 
.Vmid  the  crowning  and  ovation. 

And  all  the  idiocies  of  the  crowd. 

You  who  deemed  slight  old  records  victorious. 

And  for  whom  tales  called  classical,  glorious. 

Could  hardly  with  reason  and  law  be  told. 

Bear  with  culogiums,  memorials,  discourses. 

Strive  against  poet’s  prizes,  tickets,  concourses — 

Holding  to  Orpheus,  the  Orpheon  you  hold! 

^  ¥  4: 
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I’niy  for  us,  too  avid  of  livinjj, 

'IViiiptod  souls,  faith  lost  past  forjiivinj;. 

Filled  with  disease,  orphaned  of  sun; 

And  for  those  uj)starts,  with  wide  sleeves  trailing;. 

At  the  noble  figure  of  La  Maneha  railinjij. 

At  that  "enerous  and  most  Spanish  one. 

Fray  for  us,  whose  need  is  trajjieal 
Of  divine  huirel-hranelies,  of  roses  magical, 

Orn  pro  nohis  in  tliis  liour! 

(Tlie  world’s  forest  of  laurel  now  is  a-tremhle. 

And  (|uieker  than  Sigmund,  whom  you  resemble, 

Fale  Hamlet  offers  you  a  flower.) 

Fray  for  us,  generous,  pious,  and  most  |)roud  one; 
Fray  for  us,  chaste,  ])ure,  heavenly,  uid)owed  one. 
Fray  for  tlie  worthless,  intereede  for  our  sod! 

Sinee  we  are  now  without  vigor  or  glory, 

Without  soul,  without  life,  without  your  grand  story. 
Without  foot  or  wing,  without  Sancho  or  God! 

From  so  many  sorrows,  from  griefs  heart-wringing, 
From  supermen  of  Nietzsche,  from  Aphonic  singing. 
From  the  preseriptions  that  doctors  give  to  us, 

F rom  the  epidemics  of  horrible  blasphemies 
Of  the  aeademies, 

(haul  Lord,  deliver  us! 

From  detraetors,  malefaetors. 

Smooth  and  bland  and  evil  actoi's. 

From  the  wretch  who  satisfies 
His  instincts  to  scoundrelize 
By  jests  that  from  life,  honor,  glory,  dissever  us. 
From  the  dagger  masters  authorize. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us! 

Noble  pilgrim,  all  pilgrims  surpassing. 

Who  sanctify  all  roads  by  your  passing 
With  tread  heroie,  august,  uncouth: 

.Vgainst  certainties  and  against  consciences, 

Against  laws  and  against  sciences. 

Against  falsehood,  against  truth; 
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Pray  for  us,  lord  of  the  sorrowing, 

From  warfare  your  sustenance,  from  dream  your  shield  borrowing, 
Crowned  with  illusion’s  gohlen  crest; 

Of  whom  none  has  ever  beat  tlown  the  daring, 

As  the  shield  on  your  arm  all  vision  bearing. 

And  all  heart  as  your  lance  in  rest! 

— Rubhi  Dario,  Nicaragua. 

I'OLK-SOXOS  OF  THE  PAMPAS 


I 


III 


The  palm-tree  is  over  the  grass; 

The  sky  is  over  the  tree; 

I  am  over  my  horse. 

My  sombrero  is  over  me! 

II 

I  wish  that  I  had  been  bom 
Wild  grass  out  on  the  plain; 
And  never  had  seen  you  passing, 
.\nd  never  had  suffered  this 
pain. 


Little  white  dove,  Vidalita, 
With  a  breast  of  blue, 

Say  that  I  suffer,  Vidalita, 
Because  my  love  is  untrue. 

Little  white  dove,  Vidalita, 
With  a  breast  of  gold, 

Carry  my  love,  Vidalita, 

As  much  as  can  be  told. 

Little  white  dove,  Vidalita, 
With  a  breast  of  red, 

Say  that  I  weep,  Vidalita, 
Because  my  love  is  dead. 

— .4  n  0  nymo  us ,  Paragu  ay . 


HOUSES  OF  THE  CONQUISTADORES 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

Their  necks  finely-arched;  and  shining 
Their  flanks;  and  musical  their  hoof-bents. 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  ready! 


No;  not  the  warriors  only. 

With  plumes  and  cuirasses  and  fire-brands  ami  banners, 
('omiuered  the  primitive  forests  and  the  Andes: 

The  horses  of  Andalusia,  whose  sinews 
Had  sparks  of  the  flying  race  of  the  Arabs, 

Stamped  their  glorious  hoof-prints 
Upon  the  dry  lava-fields. 

Upon  the  wet  marsh-lands. 

Upon  shores  of  loud  rivers 
-Viul  upon  silent  snows; 
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Upon  the  pampas,  the  mountains,  the  woods  and  the  valleys. 
The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

A  horse  was  the  first  among  the  jiarched  thickets 
When  Balboa’s  followers  awoke  sleeping  solitudes, 

Wlio  gave  on  a  sudden  the  warning 

Of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ahead 

Because  the  breeze  wafted  to  his  nostrils 

A  salt  whiff  of  the  sea. 

And  the  horse  of  Quesada  that  on  the  summit 
Paused,  seeing  in  depths  of  the  valley 
The  brandishing  whip  of  the  torrent 
Like  an  angry  savage’s  gesture. 

Saluted  hrst  with  his  whinny 
The  interminable  savannahs; 

Then  descended  with  easy  trot 
The  stony  stairs  of  the  Andes, 

As  if  by  a  thousand  steps 

Creaking  under  the  musical  beat  of  the  hoofs. 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

And  he  of  the  mighty  girth. 

Hearing  as  if  to  add  to  his  stature, 

I’pon  whom  Hernando  C'ortez, 

The  knight  of  the  glittering  stirrups. 

Measured  leagues  and  weeks  among  rocks  and  woods — 
Worthier  he  of  laurels 
Than  colts  galloping  in  the  triumphal  songs 
With  which  Pindar  celebrated  the  Olympics 
Among  flying  chariots  and  rushing  winds. 

Worthier  still  of  immortal  twles 
The  horse  upon  which  l)e  Soto, 

Dextrously  controlling  its  capers, 

Frightened,  astounded,  overcame 

The  chorus  of  Indians,  among  whom — 

None  daring  a  gesture — he  pressed 
To  the  very  throne  of  Atahualpa, 

And  spattered  with  froth  the  royal  insignia. 

The  horses  xcere  strong! 

The  horses  were  ready! 
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The  horse  of  the  lieclouin, 

Swallowing  the  deserts; 

The  miraculous  horse  of  St.  George, 

Which  crushed  with  its  hoofs  hellish  dragons; 

That  of  Ciesar  in  Gaul; 

Of  Hannibal  in  the  All  )s; 

The  Gentaur  of  classic  legend, 

Half-steed,  half-man,  who  gallops  without  tiring. 

Dreams  without  sleeping 

Darts  at  the  stars  and  outstrips  the  breeze: 

All  these  have  less  spirit, 

Less  vigor,  less  nobility, 

Than  the  epic  horses  of  Andalusia 
In  the  lands  of  the  wild  Atlantides, 

Enduring  fatigue,  spurring  and  hunger. 

Under  the  weight  of  the  iron  armor. 

Between  the  fringe  of  the  great  banners. 

Like  a  procession  of  heroism,  crowned 
With  Babieca’s  glory  and  Kosinante’s  ])ain. 

In  the  midst  of  decisive  clamors  of  combat. 

Under  their  breasts  the  horses 

Bore  dow'n  the  Indians  and  pressed  forward. 

Often — to  the  shout  of  “Santiago!” — 

Amid  the  smoke  and  glitter  of  metals. 

Was  seen  to  pass  like  a  vision 

The  horse  of  the  Apostle  galloping  through  the  air! 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

An  epic  should  be  made  of  hero  horses. 

Who,  as  wingless  hippogriffs. 

Or  as  a  river  flung  out  from  the  Andes — ■ 

All  of  them  come,  weary,  bedraggled. 

From  lands  never  seen 

And  from  other,  accessible  lands; 

And  suddenly  startled  by  a  horn 
Puffed  out  with  hurricanes — 

Give  nervously  such  a  deep  neighing 
That  it  promises  to  endure  forever; 

And  then,  on  the  boundless  pampas. 

View  the  solemn  distances. 

Feel  the  lure  of  far-off  horizons,  climb  again  the  ages. 

Crowd  together,  pawing  and  sniffing,  and  are  off  headlong! 
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Behind  them  a  cloud, 

The  cloud  of  glory  rising  in  the  air! 

The  horses  were  strong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

— Jose  Santos  Chocano,  Peru. 

INTIMATE  PRAYER 

Blessed  forever  be 
My  hamlet  in  its  simplicity. 

With  its  mornings  calm  and  bright, 

Lilac-covered,  or  blue  or  white. 

Where  evening  as  a  perfume  goes. 

Ami  twilight’s  colored  like  a  rose. 

With  nights  whose  beauty  nothing  mars, 

Drunken  with  the  moon  and  stars. 

Where  the  ancient  steeple  airy 
Watches  like  a  visionary. 

With  tiny  houses  that  beguile 
One’s  spirit  with  their  humble  smile. 

Where  ancient  laurels  touch  the  sky, 

And  from  tall  cotes  the  |)igeons  fly. 

Wliere  the  rivulet  and  river 
Bathe  the  feet  of  the  village  ever. 

Wliere  blossomy  branches  are  the  yield 
Of  the  fertile  fragrant  field. 

With  hearts  good  and  happy,  making 
Life’s  old  hurt  leave  off  its  aching — 

Hearts  that  crave  no  other’s  pleasure. 

But  the  days  by  duties  measure. 

('hildlike  souls  who  seem  to  be 
All  courtesy  and  gravity. 

For  this,  and  for  much  more  that  I 
From  memory  will  not  let  die. 

Blessed  forever  be 
My  hamlet  in  its  simplicity. 

— Antonio  Nicolas  Blanco,  Puerto  Rico. 
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BOND 

I  grew 

Only  for  you. 

Cut  the  acacia  bouglis  that  demand 
Only  destruction  at  your  hand ! 

My  blossom  blew 
Only  for  you. 

Uproot  me — -in  its  natal  hour 

My  lily  doubted  were  it  candle  or  flower. 

My  waters  blue 
Flow  for  you. 

Drink  me — never  crystal  knows 
So  pure  a  tide  as  in  this  channel  flows. 

Wings  I  knew 
Only  for  you. 

Pursue  me !  (Quivering  firefly, 

Veil  your  flame  from  every  eye!) 

I  shall  suffer  for  you. 

Blessed  be  the  evil  that  your  love  will  do ! 

Blessed  be  the  blade,  the  net  I  shall  feel! 

Blessed  be  thirst  and  steel! 

My  heart’s  blood  will  flow 
That  my  love  you  may  know. 

What  fairer  gem,  what  rarer  jewel  could  be  found 
Than  this  offering  of  a  scarlet  wound  ? 

Instead  of  diadems  in  my  hair. 

Seven  long  thorns  I  shall  wear. 

Instead  of  earrings  I  shall  don 
Two  burning  coals  vermilion. 

When  you  see  me  suffering 
You  will  hear  my  laughter  ring. 

And  you  will  weep  and  pity  me: 

Then  more  than  ever  mine  you  will  be. 

— Jiiana  de  Ibarbourou,  Uruguay. 

ESCAPE 

The  dungeon  crushes  me — over  my  restless  spirit 
Pass  dark  thoughts  unspoken. 

My  poet’s  wings,  even  in  unfolding, 

Against  four  walls  are  broken. 
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Entombod  and  alive!  The  nifjhts  are  eternal, 

Aiul  eternal  are  the  days. 

Sorrows  companion  me,  spies  are  about  me, 

The  fetter  upon  me  weighs. 

But  on  closing  my  eyes — (light,  sky,  and  meadow!) — 

Broken  I  see  my  chain. 

With  my  love  on  my  arm  I  breathe  deep  in  the  garden 
Of  magnolia  and  vervain. 

I  delight  in  the  air,  in  the  running  water. 

Fresh  as  my  beloved  one. 

There  is  still  something  good  desjiots  can  not  imprison 
Nor  heap  chains  upon! 

— liujino  Blanco  Fombona,  Venezuela. 

NEW  TENDENCIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY - 

Poetry,  like  everything  else  in  Latin  America,  was  until  the  past 
generation  under  the  influence  of  the  national  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Between  the  liberation  of  Argentina  in  1810  «nd  that  of  Cuba 
in  1898,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  were  concentrated  upon  the  building  up  of  a  nationality 
and  its  institutions.  Poets,  along  with  other  literary  workers,  were 
singing  of  their  national  herotw,  their  ideals  of  democracy,  the  blessings 
of  popular  education.  Ohnedo  in  Ecuador,  Andrade  in  Argentina, 
Heredia  in  Cuba  are,  in  a  way,  poets  of  the  abstract  school — eloquent, 
seeing  nature  and  men  in  the  mass.  Theirs  is  a  sort  of  impersonal 
poetry,  expressive  of  collective  sentiments  in  the  main.  If  giving 
form  to  obvious  shades  of  feeling — distress  of  unrequited  love  or 
sanctity  of  filial  and  motherly  devotion — were  lyrical  treasures,  Latin 
American  literature  of  the  last  century  would  be  a  Golconda  indeed. 

Not  until  the  late  eighties  did  the  subconscious  struggle  for  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  individual  within  the  nation  attain  its 
first  striking  results.  It  is  relevant  to  remark  here  that  the  three 
youths  mainly  responsible  for  the  awakening  of  the  lyrical  genius  of 
Spanish  America  ®  had  been,  as  everyone  else,  steeped  in  classical  tra¬ 
ditions,  as  one  may  find  out  by  looking  up  the  early  verses  of  Ruben 
Dario,  Manuel  Gutierrez-Najera,  and  Julian  del  Casal.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Victor  Hugo  was  still  deeply  felt  by  men  like  the  Mexican 
Diaz-Miron,  while  the  Colombian  Guillermo  Valencia  appeared  as 
a  Parnassian  with  catholic  proclivities  of  taste. 

Still,  to  the  first  three  names  should  be  traced  the  start  of  the 
literary  liberation  of  the  individual,  which  is  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  poetical  movement  in  our  day  and  promises  to  become  more 

»  From  Portrf,  June,  1925. 

•  The  PortUKuese-s|K>akinK  poets  of  Brazil  are  outside  the  s<-ope  of  this  survey.  The  French  mo<lernist 
influence  is  the  dominatinft  one  there. 
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and  more  deeply  marked  in  the  future.  Of  the  three,  Kuhen  Dario 
is  the  Protean  fijjure  in  the  group.  He  embraced  in  his  production 
all  genres,  tried  Ids  hand  at  every  sort  of  meter  and  at  some  of  his 
own  invention.  In  his  early  career  he  committed  the  usual  pecca¬ 
dillos — high-sounding  patriotic  odes  and  the  like,  hut  toward  the 
latter  jiart  of  his  life  his  verse  attained  a  simplicity,  an  ease  and  grace 
seldom  found  together  in  a  single  ])oet.  It  is  true  that  he  hardly 
touches  the  depths  of  sentiment  which  some  of  the  veivies  of  his  rivals 
distinctively  possess.  Ilis  was  an  uncannj'  faculty  for  the  right 
e.xpression,  novel  rhythm  and  freshh"  bloomed  image. 

Were  I  to  attempt  now  a  definition  of  the  coming  poet  of  America, 
I  should  put  side  by  side  the  names  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Ruben 
Dario  as  a  premise  to  the  proposition  that  the  New  World  hard  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  race  must  be  in  a  spiritual  sense  the  cross  product 
of  cosmopolitan  culture,  in  a  similar  way  that  his  physical  being 
may  he  the  cross  product  of  the  many  races  reaching  our  shores. 
Cut  off  in  a  way  from  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  the  old  metropolis, 
the  poet  of  the  New  World  is  more  receptive  to  the  convergent 
influences  of  European  and  even  of  Asiatic  cultures.  But  this  is  a 
rather  large  subject,  and  would  carry  us  wandering  far  from  our 
immediate  purpose. 

What  was  in  Dario  a  purely  poetic  instinct,  on  which  his  haphazard 
culture  had  to  rely  at  all  times,  the  present  generation  of  Latin 
America  aims  to  replace  by  “scientific”  control  of  their  poetic  instru¬ 
ment.  They  are  neglecting  more  every  day  the  outward  form  of 
classical  poetry.  A  more  subtle,  capricious  cadence  is  breaking  in, 
while  rhymes  are  dropped  in  order  that  the  verse  may  resume  its 
primitive  freedom. 

As  happens  in  political  revolutions,  the  revolt  against  traditional 
poetic  rules  has  gone  beyond  the  aims  of  its  original  leaders,  carry¬ 
ing  them  along  or  leaving  them  far  behind.  To  Ruben  Dario  the 
new  poetry  is  indebted  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  lyrical  subjects 
and  refreshing  the  language  through  more  plastic  forms  of  speech. 
But  still,  the  charm  of  his  verses  was  mainly  formal,  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  “dc  la  mnslque  avant  toute  chose,”  as  his  master  Verlaine 
advised.  There  is  an  elusive  music  so  abundant  in  Dario’s  verses 
as  to  make  translation  a  discouraging  job.  The  new  poets,  on  the 
contrary,  rely  more  and  more  on  the  boldness  of  the  image,  direct¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  sheer  individual  originality.  The  swift 
stride  of  poetical  tendencies  everywhere  is  also  true  of  Latin  America, 
where  a  Pedro  A.  Gonzalez  appears  as  dead  to-day  even  in  his  own 
Chile  as  most  of  his  literary  ancestors,  and  where  a  Chocano,  with  all 
his  explosive  verbal  artificial  imagery,  has  become  in  a  short  time  the 
living  model  of  what  a  young  ambitious  poet  ought  not  to  imitate. 

The  breaking  off  of  the  old  stiff  tradition  of  classical  Spanish 
literature  in  Latin  America  was  like  the  crumbling  of  dikes  in  the 
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lowlands.  Foreign  influences  rushed  in  from  everywhere.  The 
spiritual  breath  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  warmth  of  Verhaeren,  the 
prhiofiiteK  of  D’Annunzio  made  many  converts  there.  Side  hy 
side  with  the  persistent  spell  of  a  Baudelaire,  his  punjjent  vocabulary 
and  {gruesome  visions,  we  find  the  pastoral  serenity  of  Francis 
Jammes,  or  the  psychological  delectations  of  a  Proust.  Together 
with  tlH‘se  begin  to  appear,  sometimes  in  a  raging  form,  the  dislocat¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  Apollinaire  and  Cocteau,  and  after  them  the  super¬ 
naturalist  and  the  mundonovista,  or  what  amounts  to  a  systematic 
attempt  to  cultivate  a  New  World  species  of  poetry. 

Whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  new  ones,  it  may  safely'  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  there  is  more  original  poetic  substance  in  any  of  them 
than  in  the  majority  of  the  pseudoclassics  of  Latin  America,  liy 
voluntarily  depriving  themselves  of  what  often  are  mere  tricks  of 
literary  make-up,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  these  youths  are  offering 
to  the  critical  eye,  in  a  naked  form,  their  strength  and  weaknesses 
undisguisetl.  But  this  movement  is  still  too  close  to  its  starting 
point  for  its  leaders  to  have  had  time  to  become  masters. 

The  names  at  the  top  to-day  are  still  those  of  the  past  generation. 
Some  of  them  have  died  recently':  Nervo  in  Mexico,  a  soothing 
spring  of  poesy  with  unexpected  depths  in  jdaces;  Manuel  Maga- 
llanes  and  Pezoa-Veliz  in  Chile,  two  souls  unafraid  of  ly'rical  con¬ 
fession;  the  Colombian  J.  A.  Silva,  elegiac,  bitterly'  satiric  at  timi*s, 
a  restless  spirit;  and  the  ITuguay'an  Herrera  Keissig,  the  most 
irreverent  of  all  toward  literary'  canons,  a  prodigal  minter  of  expres¬ 
sions  often  bizarre  and  oftener  unique. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  this  movement  that 
modern  Spain  should  have  no  leader  to  offer  to  it.  In  fact,  Ruben 
Dario  and  Nervo  carried  from  this  side  the  renovating  impulse  of 
which  Antonio  Machado  is  there  to-day'  the  purest  voice.  Mother 
Spain  has  at  present  no  poet  more  fluid  than  is  the  Mexican  Gon¬ 
zales  Martinez,  or  more  outspoken  than  the  Uruguay'an  poetess 
Juana  Ibarbourou.  Serenely  discui’sive  is  the  vei’se  of  Pedro  Prado, 
and  there  is  a  gripping  dramatic  power  in  Gabriela  Mistral  (Chile), 
while  for  poetical  relaxation  the  “  Twenty  Poems  to  be  Read  in  the 
Street  Car,”  by  the  Argentine  Girondo,  may'  be  taken  for  a  colorful 
sample  of  the  newest  tendencies.  Bv  his  side  the  vei’ses  of  Enrique 
Banchs  have  a  paradoxical  contrast  of  theme  and  meaning,  while 
their  countiyman  Arturo  Capdevila  modulates  a  graver  note.  Ve¬ 
hemence,  even  emphasis  to  the  point  of  harshness,  is  the  distinctive 
note  among  the  y'ounger  generation;  but  lov'c  of  freedom  is  their 
one  excuse.  In  the  poetical  domain  as  in  more  material  pursuits, 
Latin  Americans  may  appropriate  to  themselves  the  dictum  of 
Saint-Simon:  “The  Golden  Age  is  not  in  the  past,  but  truly'  li(*s 
before  us.” 


— Ernesto  Montenegro,  Chile. 
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By  Ku  iiaki)  Boeckel 

Author  of  “  Labor’s  Money  "  ’ 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

Wo  arc  boinfj  porpotually  told  that  the  interests  of  capital  and 
lah(>r  are  irreconcilable,  that  they  are  conditions  of  combat,  not  of 
cooperation,  and  that  we  must  accept  this  fact  of  perpetual  strife  and 
collision,  and  face  it  for  good  or  evil  as  something  which  can  not  be 
changed.  *  *  *  The  truth  is  that  labor  can  use,  and  may  use, 

without  forfeiture  of  any  of  its  rights  or  duties,  or  aspirations,  the 
mechanism  of  capital  for  the  betterment  of  human  society,  *  *  * 

If  labor  could  and  would  use  its  savings,  not  in  strikes,  but  in  the 
financing  of  production,  wo  should  get  reconciliation.  We  should 
get  it,  too,  through  the  recognition  of  the  silent  third  party  in  indus¬ 
try — the  consumer.  He  would  bless  the  union  of  capital  and 
lai)or. — J.  St.  Loe  Strachetj,  “The  Spectator,”  Feb.  7,  1925. 

Noluxly,  and  least  of  all  responsible  trade-union  officials,  defends 
strikes  as  a  desirable  method  of  settling  industrial  disputes.  Every¬ 
body  is  agreed  that  if  some  less  wasteful  and  brutal  way  of  settling 
labor  disputes  can  be  devised,  it  will  be  a  general  blessing.  This 
American  movement  [labor  banking]  aims  at  securing  workers’  con¬ 
trol  of  industry  by  employing  workers’  savings  in  capitalist  concerns. 
*  *  *  What  are  the  possibilities  of  such  a  movement  in  England? 

On  the  abstract  question  of  the  use  of  the  workers’  money  to  serve 
the  workers’  interests,  instead  of  lending  it  to  the  capitalists  to  serve 
theirs,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  common  sense  and  self-interest 
to  adopt  that  course.  *  *  *  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  work¬ 

ing  classes  must  run  into  tlie  thousand  million.  It  needs  little  imagi¬ 
nation  to  conceive  what  a  tremendous  financial  power  this  capital 
would  give  the  workers  if  it  were  aggregated  and  used  to  secure  con¬ 
trol  of  industries. 

— Philip  Snou'deti,  ^f.  P.,  “Yorkshire  Evening  News,”  Feb.  17,  1925. 

>  Labor’s  Moruy.  American  edition  published  by  llarcourt.  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.  Labour's 
Monty.  British  edition,  with  introduction  by  the  late  Viscount  Milner,  published  by  Martin  Ilopkin- 
son  <S:  Co.  (Ltd.),  London. 
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'' Kveryhody  now  reulizos  that  tho  constant  unrest,  which  ham¬ 
pers  production  and  disturbs  social  peace,  will  not  be  allayed  by  even 
the  best  system  of  settling  recurrent  disputes  about  wages.  The 
root  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper.  There  is  a  growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  for  a  share  in  the  control  of  industry,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  complete  control  of  it.  *  *  *  The  great  problem, 

as  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  the  inevitable  transition  to  a  new  form  of 
industrial  organization  can  be  accomplished  gradually,  by  orderly 
means,  without  violent  convulsions  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of 
societ}\  *  *  *  It  is  an  obvious  reflection  that  if  only  some  part 

of  the  immense  sums  expended  by  the  working  class  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  strikes  could  be  devoted  to  investment  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  of  their  own  they  would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  attain¬ 
ing  those  great  and  legitimate  objects  of  their  desire,  regularity'  of 
employment  and  a  higher  status  than  that  of  mere  ‘instruments  of 
production.’  That  this  course  has  not  as  yet  been  more  generally 
followed  would  indeed  be  surprising  were  it  not  for  the  common 
impression  that  progress  on  these  lines,  if  not  absolutely  impracticable, 
must  necessarily  be  very  slow.  That  pessimistic  view  the  perusal 
of  Labor's  Money  is  calculated  to  correct.  What  is  important  about 
this  book  is  the  evidence  it  ailTords  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  words  of 
the  v^Titer,  ‘while  accepting  the  institutions  of  a  capitalistic  society’ 
to  work,  through  capitalistic  methods,  toward  a  new  social  order.’  ” — 
The  Rt.  lion.  Viscount  Milner,  K.  G.,  in  his  preface  to  “Labour’s 
M  oney.” 

II 

The  first  labor  bank  in  the  Ihiited  States  was  opened  at  Wash¬ 
ington  May  15,  1920.  It  was  the  pioneer  in  a  new  movement  among 
American  workingmen,  which  during  the  last  live  years  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  32  trade-union  banks  in  industrial  centers 
in  all  parts  of  tho  Nation. 

The  first  bank  was  estaf)lishe<l  by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  American  labor  organiz¬ 
ations,  with  a  capital  of  $1(}0,()0()  subscribed  by  the  union  and  its 
membei’s.  The  growth  of  the  deposits  of  this  bank  during  the  livc- 
y'ear  period  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


May  15,  1920  (opcuiiiK  flay) _ _ _  $379,  982.  86 

May  15,  1921 _ 1,  610,  646.  89 

May  15,  1922 _ 1,  925,  158.  72 

May  15,  1923 _ 2,  282,  554.  61 

May  15,  1924... _ 2,  558,  463.  75 

May  1,  1925 . 3,  138,  904.  60 


Washington  is  not  an  industrial  center,  and  the  growth  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Machinists’  bank  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  dollars 


MOUNT  VERNON  SAVINGS  BANK,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

This  bank,  the  pioneer  in  a  new  movement  amonit  workingmen,  was  opened  May  IS,  1920.  It  was 
established  by  the  International  .Association  of  Machinists,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000  subscribed  by 
the  members  of  that  union. 
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a  year  during  its  6rst  6ve  years  has  far  exceeded  tlie  expectations  of 
its  founders.  The  labor  hanks  established  in  industrial  centers, 
however,  have  had  a  much  more  rapid  growth. 

The  Brotherhood  of  I,(ocomotive  Engineers  ('ooperative  National 
Bank,  opened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  important  center  of  manufacture, 
on  November  1,  1920,  has  increased  its  deposits  at  a  rate  approxi¬ 
mating  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  deposits  of  this  hank  on  its  opening 
day  amounteil  to  $050,971.77.  Its  present  deposits  are  .$23,001,082, 

The  hanks  at  Washington  and  Cleveland  were  the  only  financial 
institutions  established  by  American  trade  unions  during  1920. 
This  was  a  year  of  severe  industrial  depression  in  the  United  States, 
when  millions  of  men  were  without  employment,  and  vigorous 
campaigns  were  conducted  by  employing  interests  for  reductions  in 
wages  and  withdrawal  of  the  recognition  extended  to  the  independent 
trade  unions  in  many  industries  during  the  war  period. 

In  the  following  year  two  additional  labor  hanks  were  established 
in  small  cities  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  Southwest.  Their  capital 
was  small  and  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  the  new  labor  banking 
movement  would  have  a  very  slow  growth.  During  1922,  however, 
industrial  activity  showed  some  improvement,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1923  it  was  evident  that  the  country  was  entering  upon  a  period 
of  unusual  prosperity.  During  that  year  six  new  labor  banks  were 
added  to  the  list. 

Up  to  this  time  the  movement  hatl  attracted  little  attention  either 
from  capitalists  or  from  students  of  labor  problems.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  labor  themselves  hardly  knew  of  its  existence.  There  wais 
no  adequate  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  movement  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  leaders  of  trade  unionism,  with  the  exception  of 
those  directly  engaged  in  promoting  its  growth. 

When  the  labor  banking  movement  invaded  New  York  in  1923, 
however,  and  two  large  banks  in  the  control  of  the  organized  workers 
were  established  in  that  city  public  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
new  movement  in  the  unions.  The  significance  of  the  movement 
was  not  understood,  hut  it  was  recognized  as  something  that  would 
hear  watching.  During  that  year  new  labor  banks  were  established 
in  such  important  centers  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  Minneapolis. 

Not  oidy  were  new  banks  established  but  various  of  the  larger 
unions  began  the  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  stock  in  established 
financial  institutions  which  in  the  past  had  played  an  important  part 
in  the  capitalist  system  of  finance.  The  most  important  purchase  of 
this  nature  was  the  acquisition  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  of  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Empire  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  an  institution  holding  $(53,834,251  in  deposits  Two  oflieers  of 
the  Brotherhood  were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Empire 
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Trust  ('().  and  it  subsequently  beeame  known  that  the  lirotherhood 
had  secured  an  option  on  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  of  the  hank’s 
stock  to  "ive  it  control  of  this  important  financial  institution.  A 
similar  investment  had  been  made  somewhat  earlier  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists  in  stock  of  the  ('ommercial  Na¬ 
tional  Hank  of  Wasliinjjton,  an  institution  lu>ldin‘i  .?14,()*)2,.S18  in 
deposits. 

In  the  year  15)24  eijjld  new  hanks  were  established  by  important 
trade  unions,  and  four  additional  hanks  have  been  established  dur- 
inj;  the  first  quarter  of  192.j.  At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least 
1.")  new  labor  hanks  in  process  of  orpinization,  many  of  which  will 
have  been  opened  for  business  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  labor  hanks  at  present  in  operation  in  the  United  States  have 
an  aggregate  capitalization  exceeding  .?! (),()()(), 000,  the  hulk  of  which 
has  been  subscribed  by  trade  unionists.  At  the  beginning  <tf  the 
present  year  they  had  deposits  of  $80,01 7,04;).  Their  present  re¬ 
sources  are  believed  to  be  in  excess  of  $1;)0,000,000.  The  resources 
of  capitalist  banks  in  which  various  unions  hold  large  blocks  of  stock 
and  will  idtimately  hold  control  were  excluded  in  the  calculations 
which  produced  the  figures  given  in  this  paragra])h. 

The  resources  of  the  labor  banks  thus  far  established  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  resources  of  the  American  banking 
system.  These  banks  can  not  as  yet  be  regarded  as  competing  for 
control  of  credit  in  the  United  States.  Their  growth  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  in  resources  during  the  first  five  yeai's  of  the  movement, 
however,  has  been  very  striking.  Tlie  record  of  their  success  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized  that  there  have  been  more  than 
1,000  failures  of  capitalistic  banking  institutions  in  th.e  United  States 
during  the  .iame  period.  He  would  be  a  foolhardy  prophet  who  would 
<leny  that  these  banks  are  destined  to  play  a  highly  important  part 
in  the  American  banking  system  and  in  the  control  of  credit  in  the 
United  States  before  they  are  10  years  older. 

From  the  facts  heretofore  cited  it  must  be  evident  that  the  labor 
f)anking  movement  has  come  to  stay  ami  also  that  it  is  rendering 
very  definite  service  to  the  wage  earners.  The  banks,  indeed,  are 
rendering  humlreds  of  kinds  of  service  to  the  wage  earnei-s  which 
were  undreamed  of  when  the  first  two  of  them  were  established  in 
15)20. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  the  Hn>therhood 
of  Locomotive  Kngineers,  the  unions  by  which  the  first  banks  were 
organized  in  15)20,  are  among  the  richest  and  most  influential  of 
American  trade  unions.  For  years  they  had  carried  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  trade  union  funds  on  deposit  with  ca})italist  banks  and 
received  interest  on  these  dej)osits  ranging  from  2J^  to  3  |)er  cent. 

465)80- -25t— Bull.  7 - 3 
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The  primary  purpose  in  establisliing  their  own  banks  was  to  secure 
larjier  earnin<;s  on  these  funds.  Had  this  remained  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose,  the  labor  bankin"  movement  to-day  would  not  be  far  fn)m  the 
point  at  which  it  started. 

Durinj;  the  open-shop  movement  in  1920,  when  powerful  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  took  the  offensive  a<;ainst  the  unions,  many  un¬ 
foreseen  opportunities  of  service  to  the  orj^anized  wajje  earnei's 
were  revealed  to  the  |)ioneer  labor  banks.  Larj'e  numbers  of  estab¬ 
lished  banking  institutions  joined  in  the  open-shop  movement. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  by  clearin<;-house  associations  in  many 
cities  whereby  the  bankei*s  j)led<;ed  themselves  to  deny  credit  to 
all  employers  continuing  to  deal  with  the  unions  and  to  pay  the 
union  scales  of  wa};es.  Under  modern  conditions  a  continuous 
How  of  creilit  is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  any  lar«je 
business  enterprise,  and  any  threat  to  deny  new  loans  or  to  refuse 
renewals  of  loans  outstanding  is  a  threat  against  the  continued 
existence  of  the  enterprise.  By  threateninj;  the  withholdinj;  of 
credits  the  bankers  were  able  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  war 
a<;ainst  the  unions,  for  few  employers,  no  matter  how  friendly  they 
mijiht  be  to  the  workers’  orfjanizations,  could  defy  the  threat  of  a 
suspension  of  credits  in  a  period  of  business  depression. 

In  scores  of  cases  durin"  the  open-shop  drive  the  labor  banks  were 
able  to  step  in  and  supply  the  necessary  credits  to  manufacturers 
desiring;  to  continue  their  cooperation  with  the  unions  but  who 
would  be  unable  to  secure  new  loans  from  their  rej'ular  sources  if 
they  followed  this  course.  In  cases  where  strikes  were  called,  follow¬ 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  union  recognition,  the  banks  encouraged  the 
strikers  to  raise  sufiicient  capital  to  start  their  own  enterprises, 
])romisin"  atUnpiate  operating  credits  as  soon  as  these  enterprises 
had  been  established.  A  considerable  number  of  enterprise's  which 
were  started  in  this  way  during  the  open-shop  drive  have  since 
grown  into  large  enterprises  owned  and  controlled  by  the  workers 
themselves. 

During  and  since  the  open-shop  movement  all  of  the  labor  banks 
have  wisely  refrained  from  making  loans  for  the  direct  financing 
of  strikes.  A  cardinal  rule  of  labor  banking  is  that  loans  shall  be 
made  only  for  productive  purposes.  While  there  are  many  cases 
on  record  in  which  loans  have  been  made  by  capitalist  banks  to 
trade  union  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  strikes 
which  it  suited  the  purposes  of  employers  to  have  continued,  the 
labor  banks  have  consistently  refused  to  look  upon  strikes  as  aii}'- 
thing  but  highly  speculative  risks. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  strikers  may  be  assisted  by  the 
labor  banks,  without  direct  loans  for  strike  purposes,  have  been 
suggested  above.  The  way  in  which  the  Machinists’  bank  is  assist- 
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ill};  in  u  paintors’  strike  now  in  jirogress  in  Washington  affords  a 
specific  example.  When  the  strike  was  called  the  painters’  union 
announced  that  it  would  hid  for  painting  contracts  and  would  do 
the  work  for  sums  suflicient  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
at  the  union  scale  of  wages,  eliminating  the  usual  profit  to  the  con¬ 
tractor. 

Since  the  trade  was  completely  unionized,  the  regular  contractors 
were  unable  to  fulfil  existing  contracts  when  the  strike  was  called. 
Many  of  these  contracts  and  many  new  contracts  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  painteis’  union.  So  soon  as  a  contract  is  secured  by  the 
union  it  is  taken  to  the  l>ank.  On  this  evidence  loans  are  furnished 
by  the  bank  in  sufficient  amounts  for  the  jnirchase  of  the  retpiired 
materials.  These  loans  are  repaid  to  the  bank  with  interest  as  soon 
as  the  contract  has  been  discharged  and  payment  received  by  the 
union.  Thus  the  painters,  while  on  strike  against  their  old  em- 
|)loyers,  have  been  able  to  enjoy  full  employment  at  the  union 
scale  of  wages  and  are  prepared  to  continue  the  strike  indefinitely. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
strike  will  be  acceptance  by  the  employers  of  the  union  scale  of 
wages  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  cooperative  enterprise  by  the 
painters’  union,  resulting  in  the  exclusion  of  the  old  contractors 
from  the  trade. 

Scores  of  similar  examples  could  be  cited,  but  this  one  may  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  reader  some  conception  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  workers’  own  money,  deposited  in  their  own  banks,  is  being  used 
to  promote  their  own  interests.  Billions  of  dollars  still  are  carried  by 
.Vmerican  wage  earners  in  savings  accounts  in  regular  banking  insti¬ 
tutions.  These  funds  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  reserves 
upon  which  the  credits  extended  by  these  banks  to  industrial  enter- 
j)rises  are  based.  During  the  open-shop  drive  these  funds  contributed 
to  the  power  of  the  bankers  in  the  war  against  the  workers’  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  times  of  industrial  peace  these  funds  may  be  used  in  the 
promotion  of  speculative  enterprises  in  which  the  workers  may  be 
the  victims.  Again,  they  may  be  used  directly  in  the  interest  of  the 
wage-earning  depositors,  but  there  is  no  guaranty  that  they  will  be 
so  used.  The  labor  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  guarantee 
every  working  depositor  that  his  funds,  given  into  the  care  of  the 
bank,  will  always  be  used  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
class  and  never  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  labor. 

In  the  labor  banking  movement  American  wage  earners  are  devel¬ 
oping  new  and  constructive  methods  as  opposed  to  the  negative  and 
often  destructive  methods  heretofore  universally  employed  in  labor’s 
struggle  for  advancement.  Old  metliods  can  not  be  abandoned  at 
once,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  strike,  the  most 
destructive  of  all  weapons,  will  continue  to  be  employed  for  some 
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years  to  eomc.  Tlie  new  labor  bankint;  movement,  liowever,  lias 
t*aii"ht  the  imagination  of  the  American  workingman.  Through  his 
banks  he  is  beginning  to  finance  the  operations  of  important  industries 
on  a  constantly  enlarging  scale.  lie  is  beginning  to  see  that  a  man 
or  grouj)  of  men  by  whom  an  industry  is  financed  may  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  h()w  that  industry  shall  be  run.  And  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  that  in  his  new  role  of  financier  he  will  be  able 
ultimately  to  exert  a  far  greater  influence  over  conditions  in  industry 
tlian  he  ever  has  been  alile  to  bring  to  bear  through  the  force  of  a 
strike. 

Students  of  the  labor  movement  are  now  agreed  that  the  new 
.Vmerican  labor  banking  movement,  going  hand  in  hand  as  it  does 
with  a  labor  investment  movement  which  promises  even  more  striking 
results,  is  the  most  important  economic  development  since  the  first 
American  trade  unions  were  established. 

Through  their  trade  union  banks  American  wage  earners  are  con¬ 
tributing  directly  to  the  credit  resources  which  are  essential  to  modern 
industry.  Through  the  new  labor  investment  companies,  which  are 
springing  up  side  by  side  with  the  labor  banks,  the  wage  earners  are 
contributing  directly  to  the  supplies  of  capital  which  are  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  new  industrial  enterprises  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  enterprises.  These  labor  investment  companies  are  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  the  labor  banks.  Six  such  companies, 
organized  by  important  unions,  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $2.5,000,000.  The 
most  important  of  these  companies  is  the  Brotherhood  Investment 
(’o.  of  Cleveland,  established  in  192.3  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000. 

The  investment  companies  perform  all  of  the  functions  of  the 
rc'gular  investment  banking  house.  Their  principal  activity  is  under¬ 
writing  large  security  issues  and  distributing  these  issues  among 
working-class  investors.  Payments  for  stocks  and  bonds  purchased 
by  the  workers  from  these  companies  are  usually  made  on  the  partial 
payment  i)lan.  The  influence  that  such  investment  companies  may 
exercise  (»ver  the  concerns  for  which  they  market  securities  is  obvious. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  discoveries  that  has  been  made  by 
American  wage  earners  through  their  new  financial  enterprises  is  that 
industrial  executives  are  ns  willing  to  cooperate  and  to  run  their 
business  in  the  interests  of  the  workers,  when  labor  is  able  to  talk 
the  language  of  business  and  to  furnish  the  funds,  as  they  ever  were 
to  work  in  the  interest  of  absentee  stockholders. 

The  labor  banking  and  investment  movements  clearly  forecast 
an  important  share  for  organized  labor  in  the  future  control  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  and  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  ushering  in  an  era  of 
real  industrial  cooperation,  in  which  the  strike  and  many  of  the  other 
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weapons  which  labor  lias  heen  forced  in  the  past  to  employ  in  its 
struggle  for  improvement  will  he  looked  upon  as  relies  of  industrial 
harharism. 

Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  head  of  the  Economics  Department  of  Harvard 
rniversity,  has  said  that  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
financial  movement  among  the  workers,  is  witnessing  an  economic 
revolution — “the  only  economic  revolution  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  amounts  to  a  hill  of  beans.”  There  is  abundant  evidence  in 
support  of  this  statement. 

In  Great  Britain  the  American  labor  hanking  movement  is  being 
held  up  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  British  Labor  Party  as  an 
e.xample  for  British  workers  to  follow.  Conservative  leaders  appear 
to  look  upon  the  movement  with  eijual  favor,  and  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  “Labor’s  Money”  is  freijuently  (pioted  in  their  arguments. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

“While  the  end  sought  in  this  movement  is  as  revolutionary  as  any 
radical  reformer  could  wish,  the  means  for  its  achievement  hold  no 
threat  of  industrial  disruption  or  j)uhlic  disorder.  The  movement 
does  not  look  to  the  overthrow  of  caj)italism.  On  the  contrary,  it 
accepts  the  institutions  of  a  capitalistic  society  and  seeks  to  work, 
through  capitalistic  methods,  toward  a  new  social  order.” 


By  Henry  S.  Graves 

Prornst  of  Yale  Unii'erxitjf  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forextnj 

Every  discussion  of  tropical  forestry  leads  to  tlie  same  con¬ 
clusion — that  we  lack  the  informatittn  essential  to  create  a 
I  market  for  products  of  the  forest  and  essential  to  attract 
capital  for  the  <levelopment  of  large  forest  industries  in  the 
tropical  countries.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
tropical  f»)restry  lies  in  scientific  research  and  exploration.  At  the 
present  time  the  most  important  individual  in  the  undertaking  is 
the  scientist,  the  man  wh<>  can  determine  the  (jualities  of  (lifferent 
tropical  wotxls  and  who  can  by  intensive  exploration  ascertain  the 
location  of  the  forest  resources,  their  (piantity  and  character,  and  the 
economic  conditions  surrounding  their  exploitation.  It  is  in  this 
work  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  f«>r  co<)peration  between  the 
nations  in  a  common  |)rohlem.  It  is  in  the  lalntratory  and  field 
n'search  that  the  scientific  agencies  of  the  I’nited  States  may  render 
disinterested  s(*rvice,  in  cooperation  with  similar  agencies  in  the 
tropical  ct)untries. 

It  is  now  coming  to  he  recognized  by  thoughtful  students  of  the 
subject  that  the  I’nited  States  and  other  countries  in  the  temperate 
regions  will  increasingly  require  timber  and  other  products  from  the 
tropical  forests.  S<-ientific  men  at  all  familiar  with  the  tropical 
forests  are  convinced  that  there  are  many  species  of  trees  well  adapted 
to  our  existing  needs  but  which  are  to-day  unknown  in  our  markets. 
The  better  grades  of  certain  of  our  native  hardwoods  are  beginning 
to  be  diflicult  to  (»btain.  Already  we  know  that  tropical  woods  can 
be  found  that  have  <jualities  similar  t»)  the  best  of  our  hardwoods. 
In  time  we  shall  retjuire  substitutes  not  only  for  high-grade  hickory, 
ash,  oak,  ami  walnut,  but  materials  to  replace  the  upper  grades  of 
birch,  maple,  beech,  gum,  and  similar  species  that  arc  widely  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  That  such  siibstitutes  exist  it)  the 
<)S2 
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Tropics  \vc  kii«»w  well.  Imt  we  luive  little  information  of  an  aeeurate 
eliaraeter  alnmt  their  (pialities  anti  their  behavior  in  our  climate  and 
we  know  little  alutut  their  occxirrence  in  (piantity  in  the  forest. 
Then,  ajjjain,  the  |)ossihle  use  of  tlie  hv-prttducts  of  the  tropical 
forests  has  het'U  hut  litth*  canvassed. 

The  fact  tlnit  we  need  such  |)roduets  does  not  mean  that  our 
indust  ri(‘s  would  use  them  at  once  if  they  were  hrouj^ht  to  us.  Custom 
is  a  poweifid  factor  here  as  in  other  ctumtries.  Lack  of  familiarity 
with  new  timbers,  uncertainty  how  the  wood  may  react  to  our  climate, 
and  slight  differences  in  weight,  texture,  and  other  physical  (pialities 
will  tend  to  make  usei-s  cautious  in  tryinjj  tropical  woods  for  ordinary 
commercial  purposes.  This  means  that  they  must  be  thoroughly 


(^lurteny  of  the  CniUnl  States  Fon*i«t  Sci^-ice 


TIIK  FOUK.ST  PKO- 

DUC'TS  LAUORATOKY 

Tliisliihoratory,  innintainod 
by  the  I'nitetl  States 
Forest  Service  at  Maili- 
stm.  Wisconsin,  is  the  best 
e(|iii|ipe<l  lulioratory  for 
sttnlyini;  troitieal  wootls  in 
the  worltl.  In  this  cut 
wootl  species  are  IteitiK 
identifled  by  iniscrtiscopic 
evaininations. 


studit'd  and  subj(‘cted  to  tests  of  all  kinds  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  shop  bi'fore  much  headway  can  be  made. 

U(*search  in  wood  techmdogy  is  therefore  a  jirimary  step  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  market  for  trojiical  products  in  this  country.  Fortunately, 
we  have  available  for  such  res(*arch  a  number  of  well-e(iuipped  labora¬ 
tories  and  there  are  men  well  trained  in  this  class  of  work.  There 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  research  and  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  country,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  creating  an 
American  market  for  trojiical  woods.  Our  research  agencies  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  industries  which  would  use  the  material.  The 
t(“st  would  be  made  under  conditions  of  our  spia-ial  climate.  The 
methods  of  s(*asoning  could  be  developed  with  American  (‘<pii|)m(*nt 
and  all  the  work  done  under  the  eyes  of  prospective  users. 


('ourtr«y  of  the  United  Stntm  Foreet  Service 

ACTIVITIKS  OK  TIIK  KOKKST  I'KOni’CTS  l.AHOR.VTOKY 

t^ppfr;  Id>ngthpninK  the  life  of  roilrnnd  ties  through  preservative  treatment.  Tatwer:  De-inking  old  news- 
|Hi|M'rs.  Old  newspaiHTS  are  repnIiNsI  and  w:i.she<l  in  the  la-aterwilh  tM-ntoiiile  to  remove  the  printer's  ink. 
The  pulp  is  then  again  ma>le  into  pa|M'r  and  reprinted 
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Tlu‘  F(*(lonil  Koivst  Service  has  the  best  e<iiii|)|)e(l  wood  products 
laboratory  in  the  wiudd.  It  could  undertake  at  once  research  studies 
of  tlie  physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  |)roperties  of  tropical 
woods,  and  it  lacks  only  the  material  and  the  money  for  the  men  and 
b»r  the  expenses  of  the  wt>rk.  Yale  University  has  a  department  of 
tropical  forestry  at  its  Scho()l  of  Forestry.  It  is  carrying  on  studies 
in  the  te<*hnical  ((ualities  of  tropical  woods  and  could  largely  expand 
its  work  at  any  time.  And  there  are  men  in  the  laboratories  of  other 
univeiviities  (jualified  to  conduct  research  in  special  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  tropical  woods,  especially  in  the  chemi<’al  field. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  ojijiortunity  to  acquire  knowledge  that  is 
l)asic  in  solving  the  problem  of  trojiical  forestry'.  C’ooperation  with 
scientific  imui  in  the  troj)ical  countries  would  be  necessaiy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  securing  of  pro])er  material  for  study.  It  is  desirable 
to  «)htain  woods  that  are  accurately  identified  or  are  accompanied 
with  botanical  specimens  »»f  the  trees  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
Obviously  similar  researches  should  be  undertaken  in  the  troj)ical 
countries  as  soon  as  laboratories  can  be  developed.  And  at  the 
present  time  it  would  be  essential  that  certain  investigative  work  be 
undertaken  locally,  esj)ecially  in  seasoning  wood.  It  is  (‘ssential  not 
only  to  season  the  wood  for  use  hut  also  there  should  be  a  meiv-sure 
of  seasoning  prior  to  shipment.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  handle 
and  to  ship  tR>picaI  woods,  t'specially  if  sent  in  the  form  of  lumber, 
flitches,  or  s(iuares,  is  of  great  importance. 

lint  research  in  the  laboratory  and  shop  is  only  one  feature  of 
our  ])roblem.  An  equally  <‘ssential  feature  is  the  building  uj)  of 
industries  to  exploit  the  timber  in  the  trojiical  countri(‘s.  The 
ohjtM'tive  is  not  merely  to  expand  the  prt'sent  industry  that  is  exj)loit- 
ing  mahogany,  c(*dar,  or  other  sjiecial  j)roducts.  It  is  to  j)lace  on  the 
market  many  other  kimls  of  timh(*r  and  in  large  (juantities.  I  assume 
that  the  tropical  countric's  are  interested  in  using  their  forc'st  re¬ 
sources  to  build  up  industries,  to  develo])  transjiortation,  to  establish 
jiermanent  communitu*s,  and  to  jilace  jieople  on  the  land.  This  will 
not  be  accom2)lished  by  a  scattered  industry'  that  removes  a  few  trees 
here  and  there  of  the  precious-wood  varieties.  There  is  needed  a  ty])e 
of  lumbering  that  utilizes  a  largi^r  jiroportion  of  the  forest  and  that 
is  accompanied  or  followed  in  reasonable  time  by  clearing  the  bett<'r 
class  of  land  for  agriculture. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  problem  of  lumbering  is  very  (lifferent 
from  that  in  our  own  country.  One  difliculty  is  the  large  variety  of 
species.  I  am  assuming  that  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  a  market 
for  many  of  them,  and  I  am  confident  that  in  the  long  run  this  may 
h(>  ])ossible.  Modern  lumbering  methoils  will  then  become  prac¬ 
ticable.  Systems  of  storage,  with  j)roper  seasoning,  would  make 
possible  the  a.ssembling  of  quantities  of  the  different  species  sufficient 
to  meet  market  requirements. 


SCIENTIFIC  AGENCIES  IN  TROPICAL.  FORESTRY 
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Lar};(‘  lunibc'r  ojuTiitions  that  utilizo  the  main  body  of  the*  stands 
of  timlxT  an*  carried  on  in  the  Pbili])j)ine  forests  with  success.  Tliat 
was  made  j)ossil)le  because  of  the  research  work  done,  (ii-st,  in  de- 
terminin*;  the  qualities  of  the  wood,  ami,  second,  in  accjiiirinj;  knowl¬ 
edge*  about  the  forests  themselves. 

The  (*stahlishment  of  an  industiy  te)  exploit  the  troj)ical  forests 
r(*quires  a  lar«j(*  amount  of  capital.  One  reason  why  caj)ital  has  not 
been  attracted  in  treater 
measure  te>  such  ent(*r- 
])rises  is  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  information  about 
the  forest  resources:  that 
is,  where  the  Ixxlies  of 
timber  are  located,  what 
are  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  timber, 
what  are  the  sjiecial  con¬ 
ditions  that  hear  u]X)n 
the  problems  of  lo<r<jin<i;, 
of  transjx)rtation,  of  la¬ 
bor,  etc.,  what  are  the 
dilliculties  in  acquiriii" 
land,  developing  ship¬ 
ping  facilitit's,  and  ob¬ 
taining  various  comm(*r- 
cial  privileges.  Here, 
again,  is  a  field  of  needed 
research.  K.\j)loration  of 
an  intensive  character  is 
retpiired,  similar  to  that 
maide  in  the  Philij)pine 
Islands  and  also  in  our 
own  country  in  the  for¬ 
mer  days  when  new  for- 
(*st  r(*gions  were  being 
ojiened  up. 

It  is  believed  that  ef¬ 
fective  c(X)j)eration  couhl  also  be  arranged  in  the  work  of  field  studies 
in  the  forest.  There  are  traim*d  forest(*i*s  in  this  (*ountry  who  have 
haul  experience  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  this  kind  of  work,  who 
hav<*  the  right  point  of  view  and  wandd  be  well  (pialified  to  conduct 
eexaperative  studit*s  in  the  American  Trojaics. 

It  waauld  be  feasible  and  of  course  very  d(*sirable  t<a  ccarrelate  the 
exploration  in  the  field  with  the  lavbaaratcary  studies  in  wcaod  tech- 
nohagj'.  The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  is  in  a  ]a(asition  tea 
aid  in  this  field  research  baath  directly  and  in  securing  competent 


CourtM)’  uf  the  Unite J  ytntce  Foreet  Sen'iee 

waaaaia-TF.sTiNta  M  vt'ni.NK 

At  the  Forest  Products  I.iilionitory  is  the  world's  Uirgi^st 
iiiiiehiiie  for  testing  struetiind  timlH'rs 
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invest igatoiv!.  The  I'nitod  States  Fort‘st  Service,  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry,  and  other  scientific  ag(*ncies  an*  jirepared  to  particijiate  in 
this  work  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

It  is  believed  that  a  still  further  service  can  he  rendered  by  our 
scientific,  men.  The  tropical  countries  have  before  them  a  land  prob¬ 
lem  of  great  magnitude  and  importance.  They  have  the  task  not 
oidy  to  secure  an  industrial  development  of  their  forest  resources  but 
to  bring  that  about  in  a  way  that  will  not  result  merely  in  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  forests  but  in  the  productive  use  of  the  land  on  a  jienuanent 
basis.  This  means  agricultural  settlement  on  the  favorable  lands  and 


Courtcay  of  the  United  StsU*B  Foruat  Service 


TESTING  PACKINGI 
HOXES 

giiint  revolving  dniiu  is 
u.sc<l  in  testing  the  strengtii 
anil  duraliility  of  Isixes  and 
erates 


a  continued  use  of  the  less  fertile  lands  for  forest  growth.  The  United 
States  has  made  many  serioas  mistakes  in  its  public  land  administra¬ 
tion.  The  experience  of  our  country  would  be  of  value  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  tropical  America  as  illustrating  the  consetiuences  that  follow 
unwise  policies  of  land  administration.  The  men  who  ai*e  interesting 
themselves  in  the  questions  of  tropical  forestry  have  been  pioneers 
in  working  out  the  conservation  jiroblems  of  land  development 
and  use  in  the  Unitetl  States.  Their  viewpoint  is  constructive  and 
directed  to  the  use  of  the  forest  resources  for  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located. 
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Finally,  the  Ignited  States  can  make  a  contribution  to  this  problem 
through  its  forest  schools.  Forestry  in  this  country  made  no  progress 
until  we  had  a  body  of  technically  trained  men.  I  am  confident  that 
one  of  the  great  needs  in  tropical  countries  is  for  well-etiuipped  for¬ 
esters  who  have  a  background  of  forestry,  engineering,  and  lumbering. 
Ultimately  it  is  lioped  that  tliere  may  be  forest  scliools  in  the  countries 
of  ('entral  and  South  America.  Fending  that  time  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  country  for  young  men  to  secure  a  training  that  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  work  in  tlie  f(u-ests  of  their  own  country  and 
to  direct  sciiot)ls  of  forestry  where  these  can  be  establislied. 

In  tiie  foregoing  I  have  discussed  what  seem  to  me  the  essential 
foundations  upon  which  to  build  a  structure  of  forest  development 
in  the  tropical  countries.  With  full  infonuation  about  the  forests 
and  their  products  and  with  men  qualified  to  carry  on  forest  work  in 
the  tropics,  we  liave  the  groundwork  for  attracting  capital  to  estab- 
lisii  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Tropics  and  for  developing  markets 
for  a  wide  use  of  forest  products. 


By  Julio  (1.  Velaudez 
Agricultural  Engineer 

SINFF  the  provisions  concerning  colonization  contained  in  the 
Law  of  October  19,  1876,  have  been  revoked,  what  may 
I  properly'  be  called  official  colonization  in  Argentina  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  colonization  which  goes  on  lo-(hiv  (»n  arable  lands  which  an^ 
State  property  no  longer  has  the  character  of  a  colonization  promoted, 
enconraped,  and  supported  by  the  (lovernment,  but  rather  that  of  a 
spontaneous  colonization,  tolerated  at  first  and  later  legalized  by  the 
(lovernment  thn)Ugh  the  subdivision  of  the  land  already'  cultivated 
and  its  concession  on  liberal  terms  to  its  cultivatoi-s  and  occupants. 

The  process  of  formation  of  these  colonies  is  the  following:  When 
arable  public  lands  are  made  available  for  economic  development  by 
the  construction  of  railways  and  roads  which  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  products  they  are  immediately  occupied  by  squatters,  who  settle 
in  such  locations  as  not  to  be  in  one  another’s  way'  and  so  that,  when 


*  Triinslatril  from  Holelin  Trimestral  de  Inslituciones  Economicas  y  Sociales,  Home,  Italy. 
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COLONISTS  IN  THE  RIO  NEORO  VALLEY 
A  group  of  Spanish  ami  Italian  members  of  an  agrieultural  colony 

And  as  tho  population  of  these  existing  colonies  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  as  new  immigrants  are  constantly  coming  to  our 
shores,  the  process  of  populating  unoccupied  public  lands  and  the 
formation  of  agricultural  colonies  is  a  recurrent  phenomenon,  which 
from  time  to  time  calls  forth  a  governmental  decree  to  legalize  the 
situation. 

The  decree  of  the  National  Kxecutive  of  July  11,  1921,  providing 
for  the  foundation  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  colonics  and  towns 
within  a  total  area  of  7,647,057  hectares,*  instead  of  providing  for  the 
creation  of  such  colonies,  in  reality  merely  gives  them  a  legal  status, 


the  subdivision  takes  place,  each  one  will  continue  to  occupy  a  farm 
100  hectares  in  extent.  When  colonies  have  been  formed  in  this  way 
the  occupants  cultivate  the  land  and  introduce  an  appreciable  amount 
of  capital  in  fixed  improvements,  such  as  homes  and  outbuildings, 
wire  fences,  wells,  etc.  When  this  situation  has  arisen  it  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  new  colony,  as  well  as  for  the  country, 
that  the  Government  legalize  the  situation  of  these  .settlers  by  official 
creation  of  the  colony  and  the  concession  of  the  farms  to  their 
respective  holdei’s.  It  is  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  agricultural 
colonies  have  been  formeil  which  to-day  exist  in  full  activity  in  the 
national  territories,  especially  in  the  north. 


» 1  heftarc=2.47  acres. 
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thus  legalizing  the  situation  of  thousands  of  settlers  who  by  honest 
labor  have  transformed  the  desert  into  rich  farm  lands. 

I  have  personally  verified  the  foregoing  statements  by  traversing 
more  than  200,000  hectares  of  the  zone  of  the  most  intensive  cotton 
production  in  the  National  Territory  of  El  ('haco,  where  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cultivated  area  is  composed  of  such  colonies,  first  estab¬ 
lished  on  land  not  yet  subdivided,  the  recognition  of  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  now  been  provided  for  in  the  tlecree  mentioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  t)bserve  that  the  majority  of  the  settlers  on 
public  lands  proceed  from  older  colonies  in  the  same  region,  where 
the  increase  of  the  family  obliges  the  older  married  sons  to  leave  the 
parent  colony  to  found  their  homes  elsewhere  and  work  out  an 


A  SWISS  COLONIST’S  HOME  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SANTE  FE 


independent  future.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  colonies 
of  the  central  zone  of  El  (’haco,  where  a  high  percentage  of  the 
inhabitants  are  sons  of  colonists  living  in  the  northern  part  of  Santa 
Fe  and  more  especially  in  the  old  “ Recon(|uista”  and  “Avellaneda” 
colonies. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  also  some  national  colonies,  the 
creation  and  planning  of  which  took  place  previous  to  their  occupation 
by  colonists,  but  these  are  comparatively  few  in  numlier. 

The  conditions  under  which  concessions  for  land  are  granted  in 
the  national  colonies,  prescribed  by  Law  41(57  and  regulated  by 
tlie  (h'cree  of  November  S,  190(5,  are,  in  substance,  tus  follows:  The 
Government  grants  to  the  colonist  a  tract  of  100  hectares  at  a 
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prico  varying  ])ot\vo(*n  10  and  lo  pesos  per  lieetare,  payable  in  six 
annual  installments;  the  buyer  is  obliged  to  oceupy  and  develop  his 
traet  in  person,  to  fenee  the  boundaries  with  wire,  to  eonstruct  a 
house  of  baked  briek  or  reinforeed  eonerete,  with  outbuildings,  and 
t«»  eultivate  the  ground  to  the  extent  whieh  in  each  ease  the  Kxeeutive 
Power  shall  fix,  but  whieh  generally  is  a  fifth  of  the  area.  When 
these  obligations  have  been  eomplied  with  and  the  priee  of  the  land 
fully  paid,  in  the  form  ami  at  the  dates  established  by  law,  the  (lovern- 
ineiit  gives  the  colonist  final  title  to  the  property. 

These  provisions  apply  to  all  national  agricultural  colonies  with 
the  exception  of  those  situated  in  irrigated  zones,  whieh  are  governed 
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One  of  tin-  early  sc'tllers  in  the  Uio  NeRro  country 

by  special  regubitions,  the  principal  eharaeteristie  of  wbieb  is  the 
fixing  of  the  priee  of  the  land.  In  those  colonies  where  there  is  irri¬ 
gation  or  whieh  need  irrigation  the  priee  of  a  hectare  varies  from  :i() 
to  .■)()  pt'sos  national  eurrt'ney.  This  priee,  however,  is  reduced  to 
pesos  provided  the  colonists  form  a  cooperative  organization  for  irri¬ 
gation,  whieh  supplies  total  or  partial  irrigation  for  the  colony,  and 
provided  each  concession  holder  subscribe  to  as  many  shares  as  the 
number  of  hectares  in  his  holding,  each  share  liaving  a  value  equal 
to  that  of  a  hectare  of  land  in  the  colony  in  (piestion.  Such  pro¬ 
visions  rule,  for  instance,  in  the  agricultural  colonies  situated  in  the 
Kio  Negro  Valley  in  the  territory  of  that  name. 
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Turning  now  to  tlie  discussion  of  private  colonization,  it  may  he 
said  that  at  the  present  time  it  differs  greatly,  both  in  practice  and 
in  conception,  from  that  of  earlier  days.  The  colonizer  has  lost  his 
character  of  public  benefactor  to  appear  in  his  true  guise — that  is  to 
say,  as  a  man  of  business,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  its  subdivision  and  sale  in  small  parcels,  generally  of  from 
50  to  200  hectares,  at  prices  and  on  terms  of  payment  in  harmony 
with  the  interests  of  the  seller  and  the  kind  of  development  which 
the  buyer  is  going  to  undertake.  Sometimes  colonization  companies 
employ  a  system  of  renting  in  plots  of  one  to  two  hundred  hectares, 
a  plan  which  before  1921  often  had  the  inconvenience  of  short-term 
contracts;  hut  now  the  situation  of  the  tenants  has  been  improved  by 


AN  ARGENTINE  COLONIST’S  SHEEP  RANCH 


a  law  which  establishes  a  period  of  four  years  as  the  minimum  in 
renting  lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  exist  in  the  country 
a  number  of  colonization  companies  which,  by  carrying  on  their 
business  honestly,  contribute  on  an  appreciable  scale  to  the  sub¬ 
division  of  rural  property,  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  rapidly  growing  numhers  of  small  proprietors. 

Moreover,  there  exists  one  great  organization  which  has  succeeded 
in  harmonizing  wnsely  its  interests  as  a  colonizing  enterprise  with 
its  highest  philanthropic  and  nationalist  ideals,  the  fruitful  labor 
of  which  at  present  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  colonizing 
activities  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  work  is  confined 
to  colonists  of  the  Jewish  race. 

46986— 25t— Bull.  7 - 4 
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1  rof(>r  to  iho  .lowish  ('olonization  Association,  tliat  powerful  insti¬ 
tution  founded  in  Kurope  by  Baron  Maurice  de  Hii-sch,  which  he"an 
its  activities  in  Arjjentina  during  the  first  months  of  the  year 
1892.  The  Jcwisli  (’olonization  Association  since  that  date  has 
bought,  with  a  view  to  colonization,  already  realized  in  large  part, 
589,234  hectares  situated  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa 
Fe,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santiago  del  Estero  and  in  the  territory  of  La 
Pampa. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  organization  provides  for  coloni¬ 
zation,  as  indicated  in  a  publication  of  the  Association  for  1921,  are 
the  following: 

Tlic  land  is  sold  to  the  colonist  at  the  i)ricc  paid  by  the  Association  plus  the 
cost  of  surveyinR,  transfer  of  title,  construction  of  roads,  irrigation  canals,  etc. 

The  colonist  receives  an  advance  of  3,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  his 
house,  the  establishment  of  his  family,  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  materials- 
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This  sum  granted  to  the  colonist  is  represented  by  a  dwelling  house,  farm  im- 
))lements,  and  animals. 

.\  contract  of  future  sale  is  signed  with  the  colonist  by  which  he  obligates 
himself  to  reimburse  the  Association  for  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  total 
amount  advanced  in  a  certain  number  of  annual  installments,  not  to  exceed 
20,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  jier  cent  i)er  annum,  and  when  these  obli¬ 
gations  are  fulfilled  he  receives  his  title  to  the  property. 

To  prevent  the  colonist  from  selling  his  farm  and  abandoning  its  cultivation, 
in<luced  by  a  possible  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land,  the  original  contract 
contains  a  clau.se  which  makes  such  action  difficult. 

Following  the  same  idea,  the  contract  obliges  the  coloni.st  to  work  his  land 
himself  with  the  meml)ers  of  his  familj',  subleasing  being  prohibited. 

The  first  colonists  received  areas  between  1.50  and  400  hectares,  but  some 
time  ag<j  the  Association  modified  its  administrative  policy,  introducing  methods 
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»>f  intensive  cultivation  which  have  Riven  excellent  results.  This  miKlificatiun  of 
the  old  methods  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the  plot  of  the  colonist  to  75 
hectares  and  in  some  cases  to  25. 


BALINO  ALFALFA  FOR  MARKET 
Tho  agricultural  colonics  of  Argentina  comprise  an  area  of  nearly  U.tlOU.OOO  aiTes 


woultl  he  an  atlvantajje  that  each  colonist  seek  within  a  statetl 
region,  choose,  and  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  farm  which  suits  him, 
the  actual  purchase  of  which  the  Association  will  then  effect,  turn- 
iiifr  it  over  to  the  colonist  on  the  conditions  already  descrihed. 

One  of  the  {greatest  merits  of  the  Jewish  (Colonization  Association, 
and  perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  its  prosperity,  is  the  encoura^e- 
ment  which  it  has  given  to  cooperation  among  its  colonists  and  the 
support  which  it  lends  to  cooperative  enterprises.  (\)operativc  asso¬ 
ciations  formed  in  the  colonies  of  the  Jewish  (’olonization  Associa¬ 
tion  had  a  total  membership  of  2,435  in  the  year  1915,  with  a  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  of  482,947  Argentine  pesos. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  colonies  of  the  Jewish  (\)lonization 
Association  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  figures,  taken 


The  work  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  criticism  because  its  colonists  remain  untouched  by 
the  practices  and  customs  of  the  country  and  conserve  and  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation  the  habits,  religion,  language,  and 
national  ideals  of  their  race.  The  fact  that  they  are  limited  to  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another  in  these  colonies  where  people  of  other  races 
are  not  admitted  is  largely  responsible  for  this  situation.  To  avoid 
this  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  system  of  colonies 
on  farms  clustered  together  and  introduce  a  system  of  scattered 
farms.  The  introduction  of  this  system  would  require — and  this 
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from  the  publication  mcntionotl  above:  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
colonists  have  complied  fully  with  their  obligations  to  the  Association 
and  have  received  their  final  titles,  covering  a  total  of  49,500 
hectares.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  colonists  are  at 
present  cultivating  and  occupying  305,000  hectares,  under  contracts 
of  future  sale,  and  once  their  obligations  to  the  Association  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  they  also  will  receive  their  titles  to  the  property. 

Tliese  figures  show  a  real  gain  for  the  country,  since  apart  from 
the  wealth  represented  by  the  productivity  of  more  than  350,000 
hectares  there  must  also  be  considered  the  addition  of  295  small 
proprietors  and  the  coming  addition  of  more  than  2,000  others  to 
the  ranks  of  agricultural  labor  and  the  increase  of  the  country’s 
productiveness. 

In  closing  I  must  consi<ler  the  general  results  of  colonization  in 
Argentina,  a  (juestion  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  if  we  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  opinions,  more  or  less  biased,  more  or  less  capricious, 
which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  disseminated,  now  for  commercial 
reasons,  now  for  the  sake  of  politics.  But  I  find  the  question  easy  to 
answer  if  we  look  at  the  actual  results;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  try  to 
determine  whether  the  land  has  been  colonized  and  cultivated, 
whether  the  colonists  have  prospered,  and  whether  the  colonizer, 
whether  the  State  or  an  individual,  has  lost  money.  Let  us  see 
what  statistics  tell  us  in  this  respect,  beginning  with  State  coloniza¬ 
tion: 

At  the  present  moment  existing  national  agricultural  colonies 
occupy  an  area  of  1,424,123  hectares,  and  other  agricultural  colonies, 
the  creation  of  which  was  provided  in  the  decree  of  July  11, 1921,  cover 
1,750,757  hectares,  almost  completely  settled  and  for  the  large  part 
cultivated.  The  lands  in  agricultural  colonies  which  have  already 
been  deeded  to  the  colonists  in  lots  of  50  to  500  hectares  reach  a  total 
of  445,370  hectares.  Thus  we  see  that  lands  colonized  hy  the  State 
comprise  an  extension  of  3,620,250  hectares. 

So  far  as  the  colonist  is  concerned,  I  have  been  able  to  verify  in 
various  national  colonies  that  I  have  visited  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in 
the  south,  that  prosperity  always  accompanies  the  industrious  colonist. 
In  considering  this  point  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  small 
b(‘ginnings  of  many  lai^e  Argentine  fortunes  can  be  traced  to  farms 
in  the  old  national  colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  State  as  colonizing  agent, 
it  would  be  childish  to  try  to  determine  whether  the  State  has  gained 
or  lost  in  the  actual  operation.  The  gain  for  the  State  lies  in  the 
populating  of  waste  lands  and,  in  consequence,  the  creation  of  new 
sources  of  revenue  in  the  taxes  levied  on  production  and  consumption 
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in  the  colonized  zone,  apart  from  the  other  advantages  which  its 
development  represents  for  the  country. 

As  for  the  results  of  private  colonization,  it  is  not  possible  to 
include  in  one  figure  the  total  area  colonized  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  colonizers  and  their  scattered  residences,  hut  an  unmistak¬ 
able  indication  of  success  is  the  continued  subdivision  of  private 
property,  the  ever-increasing  number  of  colonists  ami  small  rural 
proprietors,  and  the  manifest  prosperity  and  well-being  of  agricul¬ 
turists  in  general. 

Finally,  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  sought  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Government  and  of  individuals  and 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  hard  and  unceasing  labor  of  the  settlers 
taking  part  in  agricultural  colonization,  which  is  so  largely  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  Argentina  has  more  than  25,()0(),()()()  hectares  of  land 
furrowed  by  the  patient  toil  of  the  plowman. 


jk  N  enterprise  of  unitsual  interest  and  importance  to  the  tliree 
/  \  Americas  is  the  Pan  American  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings 
£  with  which  the  first  unit  of  the  magnificent  new  Los 

Angeles  Museum  of  History',  Science  and  Art  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  November  3  of  this  year.  To  those  from  near 
or  far  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to  this  exhibition,  it  will  reveal  both 
the  promise  and  attainment  of  the  New’  World  in  this  field,  and  it 
will  afford  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  know’  and  enjoy  the  best 
w’ork  of  the  contemporary  painters  from,  and  including,  Canada  to 
Chile,  as  also  to  become  acquainted  w’ith  the  individual  tendencies  of 
their  respective  schools  of  painting.  Thus  the  nations  of  America  w’ill 
again  discover  a  community  of  interest  in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  expected  that  over  five  hundred  paintings  will  be  assembled, 
one-half  of  this  number  to  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Latin  American  Kepublics.  The  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Museum  and  the  Boaril  of  Superv’isors  of  Los 
Angeles  County  commissioned  as  their  representative  Dr.  William 
Alanson  Bryan,  Director  of  the  Museum,  to  w’hose  vision  the  plan 
for  the  exhibition  is  due,  to  visit  the  Latin  American  capitals  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  both  governmental  and  individual  participation 
in  this  epoch-making  exhibition.  It  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Bryan 
met  W’ith  a  most  cordial  reception  in  ofli(;ial  as  well  as  in  the  art 
circles  in  the  cities  w’hich  he  visited,  w’here  he  secured  ample  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation.  Mexico  has  definitely  promised  to  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  prizes  in  its  national  section  and  has  asked  that  the  United 
States  section  be  sent  later  to  that  Kepublic  for  exhibition  in 
the  principal  cities.  Cuba  also  has  manifested  much  interest. 
Dr.  Bryan  reports  that  one  of  the  Cuban  paintei’s,  who  recently  held 
a  one-man  exhibition  in  llabana,  disposed  of  his  canvases  to  an 
amount  exceeding  S5,00U.  The  Central  American  republics  will 
likew’ise  provide  their  quota  for  the  exhibition,  including  many  note¬ 
worthy  productions  by  native  artists,  while  the  South  American 
republics  will  dispatch  to  Los  Angeles  exhibits  ranging  from  ten  to 
forty  canvases,  respectively,  by  distinguished  artists  many  of  w’hom 
enjoy  European  as  well  as  national  reputation. 
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Wliile  Dr.  Bryan  was  so  successfully  conducting  negotiations  in 
Latin  America,  Mr.  William  Preston  Harrison,  Honorary  ('urator  of 
the  Museum,  was  e(|ually  successful  in  obtaining  the  promise  of 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  many  of  the  most  notable  contemporary 
Canadian  and  American  artists. 

In  the  selection  of  j)aintings,  the  Pan  American  Exhibition  has 
adopted  the  method  followed  in  tlie  Twenty-third  Carnegie 
Institute  International  Exhibition.  The  exhibiting  artists  will  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  an  extent  governed  by  the  available  space, 
and  such  canviuses  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  jury  on  admission. 
In  aihlition  paintings  will  be  chosen  from  those  submitted  at  the 
artist’s  expense  and  risk  to  juries  of  admission  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
October  27,  1925.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  similar  i)re- 
liminary  juries  in  Mexico  (’ity.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  and  Callao.  Paintings  accepted  at  these  centers  will  be 
forwarded  to  Los  Angeles  where  they  will  be  brought  before  the  final 
jury  of  admission. 

The  Los  Angeles  Museum  is  offering  prizes  of  $1,500,  $1,000,  and 
$.500  for  the  three  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition;  and,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Balch,  a  purchase  fund  of 
$5,000  has  been  provided  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  jury  sees  fit.  The 
jury  of  award  will  be  comj)osed  of  two  North  American  painters,  two 
Latin  ^Vmerican  painters,  and  the  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Museum 
or  his  deputy. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  coming  exhibition  is  the 
plan  of  sending  the  two  sections — the  first  composed  of  the  Latin 
American  paintings  and  the  second  of  those  by  Canadian  and  United 
States  artists — on  tour  during  the  year  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  in  Los  Angeles  on  January  1,  1926.  The  first 
section  will  be  exhibited  in  the  principal  art  centei-s  of  the  ITiited 
States,  and  the  second  in  the  Latin  American  caj)itals.  In  this  way 
this  exhibition,  the  great  intellectual  and  cultural  significance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  will  serve  to  inti'oduce  the  paint- 
ei-s  of  the  Americas  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  that  univei-sal  realm 
of  art  in  which  neither  barrier  of  race  nor  speech  exists.  For  of 
great  j)ictures,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  “there  is  no  speech  or  lan¬ 
guage  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out 
thrtmgh  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 


By  Martha  M.  Allen 

The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chicago  is  to  be 
enriched  by  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  extinct 
mammals  that  has  ever  been  discovered  by  any  expedition, 
as  a  result  of  six  months  of  exploration  in  southern  Bolivia 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Elmer  S.  Kiggs,  assistant  curator  of  the 
Field  Museum,  who  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  a  few  days  ago  on  his 
way  back  to  Patagonia  to  resume  the  exploration  work  which  he 
left  off  there  when  winter  began.*  The  importance  of  his  rich  find 
can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  includes  fossils  of  at  least  10  pre¬ 
historic  monsters,  including  the  well-known  mastodon  and  the  less 
familiar  scelidodon  and  scedidotherium.  One  of  his  discoveries  was 
the  fossil  of  a  llama  almost  as  big  as  the  modem  camel. 

Professor  Riggs  came  to  Argentina  about  two  years  ago  to  look 
for  fossils  in  that  southern  region  of  Argentina  which  is  known  as 
Patagonia  and  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  richest 
fossil  deposits.  The  Patagonian  winter  is  very  severe,  however,  and 
exploration  work  can  be  carried  on  there  only  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  so  when  Professor  Riggs  had  to  suspend  operations  for 
the  winter  he  decided  to  try  a  newer  and  less-known  field,  and  Ids 
work  during  the  last  six  months  has  been  done  in  the  Bolivian 
Province  of  Tarija,  just  across  the  frontier  from  Argentina.  The 
Tarija  Valley,  where  the  fossils  were  uncovered,  is  only  115  miles 
from  the  new  La  Quiaca-Atocha  Railway  and  lies  directly  east  of  the 
city  of  Tupiza.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  glyptodon  were 
found  within  4  miles  of  the  city  of  Tarija,  the  capital  of  the  Province. 

Doctor  Riggs’s  two  assistants,  George  F.  Sternberg  and  John  B.  Ab¬ 
bott,  collectors  of  long  experience,  who  were  with  him  in  Patagonia,  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  in  June  and  he  was  assisted  on  this  expedition  by 
Harold  Riggs,  his  son,  a  lad  of  19,  who  is  to  enter  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  the  fall,  and  by  Senor  Stracco,  a  Bolivian  Italian,  who  acted 
as  mayor-domo,  and  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natives  was  in- 

‘  Professor  Riggs,  and  the  members  of  hi<  expedition  to  South  America  returned  to  Chicago  in  April, 
1923,  with  about  HOO  specimens  of  100  species.  It  is  hoped  that  a  detailed  account  of  his  extraordinarily 
successful  trill  will  soon  be  available. 
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valuable.  A  grouj)  of  peons  were  used  to  clamber  over  the  bills  in 
search  of  bones,  to  carry  the  specimens  to  town,  and  to  work  with 
Professor  Higgs  in  chiseling  the  rock  away  from  the  fossils.  This  is 
an  operation  requiring  such  skill  that  they  could  not  be  tnisted  to 
perform  it  alone. 

6,000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA 

The  party  located  in  the  Tarija  Valley  0,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
mountains  10,000  and  12,000  feet  towering  high  above  them.  They 
stayeil  aliout  three  weeks  in  a  locality  where  finds  seem  probable. 
Results  proving  unsatisfactory,  they  broke  camp  and  moved  their 
(‘(luipment  on  burros  a  little  farther  along  in  the  valley.  For  two 
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A  B.\TTLE  FIELD  OF  PUEUISTOKIC  MAMMALS 

Showing  the  geologic  formation  where  the  fossils  were  found.  In  the  center  foreground  is  a  partially  e.xjKised 

glypt(Hlon 

weeks  they  worked  with  varying  success.  It  was  not  until  they 
camped  for  the  third  time  that  they  began  to  be  really  fortunate. 
Here  Mastodons,  prehistoric  horses,  ground  sloths  and  other  mam¬ 
mals  in  a  fossil  state  began  to  appear  in  abundance. 

Prtifessor  Higgs  explained  that  the  first  thing  necessary  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  of  this  kind  is  to  send  out  men  to  clamber  over  the  hills,  search¬ 
ing  for  any  pieces  of  petrified  bone  which  may  be  found  on  the  suihice. 
^^^len  these  are  located  they  are  carefully  traced  up  the  hillside  in 
order  to  discover  the  place  from  which  they  have  broken  away  and 
been  carried  ilown  by  rain  or  stream.  The  collector  seldom  finds 
undisturiied  specimens  in  the  rock,  but  by  repeating  his  search  he 
may  find  parts  still  embedded  in  the  clays  or  sandstones  which  have 
formed  about  them.  The  work  of  excavation  then  begins.  The  rock 
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must  be  carefully  cut  away  from  the  specimen  in  order  to  discover 
what  it  is.  Often  it  will  he  only  an  isolated  hone  or  a  few  scattered 
parts  of  an  animal.  But  sometimes  the  head  with  the  teeth  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  eye  sockets  undisturheil  will  he  thereward  of  tedious  effort. 

A  FINE  GLYPTOUON 

t)nly  the  expert  eye  of  a  scientist  could  ever  have  detected  the  out- 
croppiu};  of  what  mi^ht  have  been  two  dozen  little  fossil  biscuits  on  a 
ridj^e.  Doctor  Hijjjjs  knew  at  once  that  the  hiscuit-like  rock  formed 
part  of  the  shell  of  a  jjreat  filyptodon,  and  he  hejjan  to  di^  in  hijih  hope 
that  an  entire  animal  mifiht  he  uncovered.  It  was  the  task  of  many 
days.  The  great  fossil  beast  was  lying  upside  ilown  on  the  ridge,  a 
little  of  his  turtle-like  shell  visible  on  each  sitle.  Excavation  from 
above  was  necessary  to  get  down  to  his  level,  work  maddeningly  slow, 
because  speed  would  mean  carelessness,  and  carelessness  the  ruin  of  the 
specimen.  Iliey  continued  to  dig  until  all  the  dirt  had  been  cleared 
away.  The  hollow  shell  was  then  filled  in  with  clay  and  carefully 
reinforced,  in  order  that  it  might  not  he  broken  in  the  long  transit 
to  Cliicago.  The  shell  was  turned  upside  down  and  the  surface  was 
covered  with  bandages  of  sacking  saturated  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Then 
it  was  coated  with  similar  bandages  on  the  inside.  Green  roots, 
shaped  like  the  ribs  of  a  boat  and  covered  with  sacking  and  plaster, 
were  placed  crosswise.  Other  ribs,  three  or  four  on  a  side,  were 
attached  lengthwise.  Then  it  was  turned  over  and  the  fossilisetl 
remains  of  the  giant  prehistoric  ancester  of  the  little  South  American 
armadillo  was  firmly  tied  with  ropes  and  lashed  fast  to  poles;  thus  it 
was  carried  hj’’  eight  men,  six  at  a  time,  over  the  4  miles  to  Tarija. 
The  specimen  measured  1  meter  70  centimeters  (5  feet  0  inches)  in 
length. 

Glyptodons  were  found  by  the  hundred  in  hundreds  of  places  in  the 
valley.  Usually  the  discovery  was  only  a  piece  of  hone  that  had  wash- 
<*d  out  of  the  ground  and  hail  been  carried  for  a  distance.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Glyptodon  family  found  by  Pndessor  If  iggs  has  a  pattern 
of  rosettes  on  its  petrified  shell,  while  another  has  a  shell  hearing  a 
resemblance  to  a  coat  of  mail.  'Die  latter  carried  a  war  club  on  the 
end  of  his  tail.  Each  ring  spot  on  the  tail  had  a  spike  like  the  horn 
of  a  rhinoceros,  a  terrifying  ecjuipment  for  battle,  reminiscent  of  the 
mace,  only  far  more  spectacular,  and  suitable  for  somewhat  long(>r 
range  fighting. 

BOY  EXPLORER  SUCCESSFUL 

One  day  Harold  Higgs,  wdiose  eye  is  growing  expertly  keen  under 
his  father’s  field  instruction,  noticed  a  mass  covered  with  clay  and 
iron  rust  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  looked  like  rock.  For  genera¬ 
tions  horses  and  mules  had  turnetl  aside  to  avohl  it,  hut  no  one  had 
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been  interested  either  to  remove  or  to  investigate  it.  It  proved  to 
be  a  splendid  Glyptodon  specimen,  weighing  several  thousand 
])ounds,  with  the  helmet-like  head  and  armatlillo-like  ring  tail  in 
perfect  preservation. 

Two  years  ago  young  Kiggs  worked  with  his  father  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  where  Doctor  Kiggs  was  conducting  an  expedition  similar 
to  this.  On  his  return  to  high  school  in  Puyallup,  Wash.,  he  found 
that  his  remarkable  pictures  of  the  extinct  mammals  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  made  him  the  envy  of  the  whole  school.  If  he  should 
matriculate  at  the  Cniversity  of  Illinois  next  September  with  the 
mammoth  prize  glyptodon  which  he  found  quite  unaided,  on  a  leash, 
he  would  undoubtedly  carry  oil’  all  the  freshman  honors  without 
further  intellectual  struggle. 
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A  Fl.NE  FOSSIL  GLYPTODON 

Glyptoilons  were  fuund  by  the  hundrod  in  nuiuoruus  parts  of  tlie  Tarija  Valley 


Some  near  relatives  of  the  old  resitlents  of  Tarija  which  Doctor 
Kiggs  removed  from  their  ancestral  homes  may  be  found  in  the  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Museum  here.  There  is  the  scelidodon,  a  huge  skeleton 
with  a  foot  leather  like  a  bear’s,  lie  is  descended  from  a  small 
animal  which  hung  from  trees,  and  so  had  hooks  instead  of  ordinary 
feet.  The  specimen  in  the  museum  here  is  having  a  ])athetic  time 
trying  to  walk  on  one  of  his  claws,  having  no  ball  of  the  foot  to  step 
on.  The  big  lestodon  makes  up  for  this.  He  is  built  not  unlike  an 
enormous,  long  tiger.  His  great  foot  and  heavy  heel  suggest  a 
Carolina  negro,  and  point  to  the  probability  of  his  having  had  extra¬ 
ordinary  weight.  Doctor  Kiggs  found  many  jaw  and  leg  bones  of 
the  big  lestodons. 
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The  mastodons,  first  cousins  of  the  elephant,  are  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful  fossils  in  Tarija.  A  mastodon’s  tusk  differs  from  the  tusk  of  the 
elephant  in  that  the  ivory  is  partly  overlaid  with  a  spiral  band  of 
enamel.  The  pieces  of  mastodon  tusk  were  so  abundant  in  the 
Tarija  Valley  that  the  Indians  were  constantly  bringing  in  excellent 
specimens. 

PREinSTORIC  BATTLE-FIELD 

Professor  Riggs  found  the  .Tarija  Valley  to  be  full  of  interesting 
riHiords  which  show  that  here  was  the  meeting  place  where  the  two 
great  migrations  of  animal  life  from  Patagonia  and  from  North 
America  came  together  and  mingled.  In  discussing  this  feature  of  his 
discoveries.  Professor  Riggs  explained  that  in  a  long-past  geologic 
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CAKHYIXa  THE  FIRST  OLYPTODOX  OUT  OF  TUE  VALLEY 
The  excavation  and  packing  of  each  specimen  was  the  task  of  many  days 


period  the  continent  of  South  America  wtis  isolated  from  that  of 
North  America  and  the  other  continents,  so  that  a  system  of  plant 
and  animal  life  developetl  there  which  was  distinct  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Megatherium  and  the  Mylodon  are  well 
known  representatives  of  the  South  American  system.  They  had 
their  origin  in  the  old  island  continent  of  Patagonia,  and  from 
Patagonia  as  a  center  they  spread  northward. 

Eventually  a  land  connection  with  North  America  began  to  be 
established,  probably  in  the  direction  of  Florida.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Lesser  Antilles  are  probably  the  tops  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
were  the  backbone  of  that  land  connection.  As  a  result  of  this  land 
connection,  the  animal  life  native  to  North  America  came  migrating 
southward.  Mammals  such  as  the  llamas,  tiger  cats,  mastodons. 
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bears,  wolves,  and  the  horse  family,  coming  southward  from  North 
America,  met  in  and  around  the  Tarija  Valley  the  mammals  which 
were  migrating  northward  from  Patagonia.  This  valley  has  been 
filled  in  during  the  ages  by  accumulations  of  sands  and  clay  which 
were  brought  down  first  by  glaciers  and  later  by  streams.  These 
accumulations  covered  and  preserved  as  fossils  the  hones  of  the  animals 
of  these  two  migrations  which  here  had  met. 

It  is  curious  that  the  North  American  mastodon,  originally  native 
to  the  forested  regions  of  the  northern  continent,  should  he  found  in 
such  large  numbers  in  the  district  where  Professor  Riggs  has  just 
completed  his  most  recent  explorations.  lie  found  almost  equally 
abundant  the  glyptodons  and  the  large  ground  sloths  of  the  genus 
Scclidotherium  which  had  found  their  way  so  far  northward  from 
their  original  home  in  Patagonia. 

Professor  Riggs  also  found  several  fossils  of  the  prehistoric  horse 
which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  skeleton  of  the  modern 
horse.  He  found  one  horse  fossil  with  a  laige  head,  short  legs,  and  a 
peculiar,  long,  taper  like  snout,  a  member  of  the  horse  family  which 
is  known  only  in  South  America. 

Professor  Riggs  has  an  intensely  interesting  theory  that  the  herbi¬ 
vorous  South  American  animals  were  exterminated  by  the  carnivorous 
mammals  from  North  America,  the  great  saber-toothed  tiger  having 
been  a  very  effective  agent  in  this  war  of  the  continents,  the  battle 
ground  of  which  has  now  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific 
world  by  Professor  Riggs’s  explorations  in  the  Tarija  Valley. 

INDIANS  FEAR  FOSSILS 

Fossils  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  Indians  of  Tarija  Valley. 
They  call  them  huesoft  de  ffigantes,  bones  of  giants,  and  almost  every 
native  adobe  hut  has  a  large  molar  or  a  jawbone  set  up  in  a  niche  in 
the  w’all  for  good  luck.  Some  of  the  Indians,  however,  are  timid 
about  nisturbing  the  fossils.  They  tell  stories  about  how  the  bones 
get  up  at  night  and  go  down  to  the  creeks  to  drink.  With  great 
earnestness  they  relate  narratives  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena 
as  if  they  had  actually  witnessed  them.  They  believe,  too,  that  if 
disturbed  a  fossil  bone  may  blow  on  the  person  disturbing  its  age-long 
rest  and  cause  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter.  Professor  Riggs 
found,  however,  that  the  objections  of  the  natives  to  touching  the 
fossils  can  usually  be  overcome  by  money. 

The  explorations  in  the  Tarija  Valley  had  to  be  suspended  because 
of  the  rainy  season,  the  heavy  rains  making  it  impossible  to  carrj’ 
the  fossils  out  of  the  valley.  Whether  or  not  the  explorations  are  re¬ 
sumed  later  on  depends  on  the  instructions  sent  to  Professor  Riggs 
from  the  Field  Museum. 
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Though  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  country  like  Argentina 
with  its  enonnous  area  of  cultivated  land — to  say  nothinj; 
of  the  still  "reater  extension  of  territory  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  cultivator — the  existence  of  a  system  of  good  roads 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  until  (|uite  recent  years. 

So  long  as  the  estancias  of  the  country  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  stock  breeding,  made  roads  were  not  a  necessity  to  their  progress 
or  well-being.  The  snake-like  tracks  that  have  zigzaggetl  across 
their  vast  extent  from  time  immemorial — or  at  least  since  the  days 
that  the  first  settlers  dislodged  the  Indians  from  the  plains — served 
well  enough  for  the  traffic  they  were  called  upon  to  carry.  The 
‘‘imports”  of  the  estancia,  in  the  shape  of  fencing  materials,  sheep 
dip,  yerha  mate,  and  sugar,  usually  arrived  in  the  huge  two-wheeled 
carts  which,  with  axles  of  alfforrobo  wood,  creaked  their  way  from 
far-distant  townships,  and  its  “exports”  such  as  hides  and  wool 
formed  the  return  freight  of  the  same  cumbrous  vehicles.  Live¬ 
stock  on  the  hoof  followed  the  same  tracks  traversed  by  the  carls, 
and  if  the  road  grew  humpy  and  contained  a  few  pantanos  (swamps) 
this  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  an  inconvenience  against 
which  it  was  useless  to  protest. 

liut  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  owners  of  some  of  these  vast 
estates  gave  over  a  portion  of  them  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
maize  the  transport  of  the  harvest  (juickly  turned  these  time-honored 
roads  into  impassable  ones.  New  tracks  were  cut  side  by  side  with 
the  old  ones  when  this  was  possible,  and  where  such  a  remedy  could 
not  he  sought  the  best  was  made  of  a  had  job  by  sending  lighter  and 
still  lighter  loads  to  struggle  through  the  morasses  that  daily  grew 
worse  on  the  ancient  “highways.”  Here  and  there  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  matters  by  building  a  terraphn  (earth  em¬ 
bankment)  in  some  ahsohilely  impassable  stretch,  principally  because 
the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  land  objected  to  having  his  fences 
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cut  l)y  traveler  who  found  this  to  be  the  easiest,  or  perhaps  the 
only,  way  to  cross  a  treacherous  hog.  But  as  the  ierraplen  had  to 
he  made  by  dint  of  spade  and  wheelbarrow  it  was  an  expensive 
operation.  Moreover,  the  ierraplen  was  destined,  as  a  rule,  to  enjoy 
a  brief  span  of  life,  since  it  was  nobodj^’s  business  to  maintain  it  in 
good  repair. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  that  much 
higlUy  desirable  agricultural  land  became  valueless  as  such  because 
the  cost  of  transport  to  a  railway  station  was  prohibitive.  Carts 
capable  of  carrying  6  or  8  tons  of  grain  were  compelled  to  load  but 
2  or  3  simply  because  an  otherwise  passable  road  contained  some 
bad  stretches  impossible  to  avoid. 

A  demand,  therefore,  arose  for  better  roads  but  this  demand 
met  with  little  response.  The  landowner,  whose  interests  were  un¬ 
deniably  on  the  side  of  improved  means  of  transit,  was  inclined  to 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say  “  Yes,  good  roads  would  be  a  blessing  but, 
unfortunately,  the  cost  of  making  them  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  benefit  receiv'cd.”  Up  to  a  certain  point  his  complaint  was 
justified — the  cost  of  making  a  decent  road  was  very  great  and  its 
maintenance  entailed  still  further  outlay  and,  what  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  intelligent  and  constant  supervision.  Labor  was 
either  scarce  or  bad  and  in  any  case  it  was  expensive. 

But  the  advent  of  American  road-making  machinery  has  completely 
changed  this  aspect  of  the  question  and  has  rendered  invalid  the 
objection  that  the  construction  of  roads  was  too  costly  to  be  worth 
the  while. 

The  ever-increasing  use  of  motor  cars  has  been  another  factor  that 
has  exerted  much  influence  in  the  campaign  for  better  roads.  For¬ 
merly  a  bad  road  may  have  roused  the  ire  of  those  compelled  to 
travel  upon  it,  but  if  it  were  still  possible  for  heavy  carts  and  sulkies 
to  traverse  it,  even  though  with  extreme  difficulty,  its  bad  condition 
continued  to  rouse  their  wrath  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  rousing  them 
to  more  practical  action.  But  for  motor  cars  such  a  road  was  as 
bad  as  no  road  at  all,  and  their  owners’  outcries  soon  began  to  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  road  question  to  the  fore. 

Aided  by  the  Argentine  Touring  Club,  an  institution  that  has, 
jx'rhaps,  done  more  to  bring  about  a  resolute  tackling  of  the  problems 
than  all  the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  of  the  country' 
combined,  the  motor-car  owner  has  joined  forces  with  the  farmer 
an<l  Inis  made  a  start  in  the  building  of  roads  that  will  be  taken  up 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  and  with  still  greater  enthusiasm 
as  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  become  more  j)atent  to  all  jiarties 
concerned. 
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Tlio  Mitn*  law,  which  in  effect  imi)()sc(l  a  lax  of  .‘i  j>cr  cent  ujatn 
the  net  j>rofits  of  the  railroads  to  he  nse<l  in  the  huihlinj;  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads  in  tlie  proximity  of  railway  stations,  was  j)ractically 
the  only  conlrihution  of  Congress  to  the  sohition  of  the  road  (piestion, 
and,  although  an  enormous  improvement  resulted  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  measure,  a  verj'  great  deal  remained  to  he  done  in 
order  to  make  the  roads  of  the  country'  even  reasonably  efficient  to 
cope  with  the  ever-increasing  traffic,  and  an  immensely  greater  task 
lay  before  the  country'  to  make  its  system  of  roads  in  any  way  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  the  I'nited  States,  Canada,  or  Australia. 

So  far  the  legislators  of  Argentina,  most  of  whom  are  big  land- 
owners  themselves,  have  not  cared  to  recognize  the  economic  axiom 
that  the  tax  on  land  is  expected  to  take  care  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  schools. 

Although  a  great  many  jmblic-spirited  Argentines  had  long 
rc'cognized  the  urgent  necessity  for  taking  energetic  action  in  the 
matter,  the  difficulty  of  “getting  together”  and  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  the  question  had  the  effect  of  continually  shelving  the 
problem  for  future  consideration. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  ])resent  centur\'  that  spasmodic 
efforts  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Kejmblic  to  tackle  the 
question  of  road  making  and  some  experimental  work  was  under¬ 
taken.  Considerable  extensions  of  terraplenefi  were  the  outcome  of 
these  efforts  and,  although  the  initial  cost  was  necessarily  high  under 
the  manual-labor  system,  the  benefits  obtained  were  so  marked 
that  a  grc'at  deal  more  of  such  work  would  have  been  xindertaken 
but  for  the  fact  that  tlu'se  terrnplenes  did  not  prove  lasting.  Once 
made,  they  were  left  to  look  after  themselves,  their  designers  failing 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  providing  for  their  ui)keep.  What  was 
everA'body’s  business  j)roved  to  be  nobody’s  business. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Argentine  Touring 
Club  took  up  the  matter  and  immediately  displayed  a  laudable 
energ}',  not  only  in  fonuuiting  the  construction  of  roads  where  most 
urgently  n(*eded  but  in  educating  the  j)eople  in  the  necessity  for 
imitating  the  enterprise  of  other  countries  in  this  matter  and  to 
H'lnove  th(^  stigma  that  the  Argentine  Uepublic  was  .jO  years  behind 
the  times  so  far  as  its  means  of  communication  were  concerned. 

It  was  shown  that  in  Canada,  a  country’’  j)ossessing  mon^  or  less 
the  j)oj)ulation  and  the  same  economic  j)otentiality  as  Argentina, 
the  amount  of  mon(^y  spent  in  tlu^  construction  of  roads  was  enor¬ 
mously  gr<“at(*r;  that  in  Ihl.')  Canada  possessed  ‘J.5(),0()()  miles  of  made 
roads,  or  about  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  the  Argentine  Rejmhlic. 

In  Australia  the  State  of  Xew  South  Wales  alone,  with  its  2,()()(),()()() 
inhabitants,  had,  \ip  to  1017,  invested  £2.'),:f0(),00()  in  roads.  In 
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order  to  do  proport ioTiately  as  much,  Argentina  would  have  to 
invest  no  h^s  than  1,000, 000, 000  pesos. 

And  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  United  States  the  figures 
are  little  less  than  astounding.  The  United  States  spent  on  roads 
SSO.OOO.OOO  in  1904.  $142,000,000  in  1911,  $280,000,000  in  1917,  and 
in  1922  spent  $700,000,000  to  maintain  and  extend  a  road  system  of 
2..")00,000  miles.  Such  an  enormous  difference  can  not  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  the  greater  relative  population  and  wealth,  for, 
while  the  proportional  differences  between  the  Argentine  Kepublic 
ami  the  United  States  in  population  are  1  to  12,  in  railway  mileage 
1  to  12.  in  capital  invested  in  railways  1  to  14,  the  mileage  of  made 
Inghways  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  250  and  capital  invested  in 
road  making  (in  1922)  1  t<*  200. 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  State  of  Virginia  the  construction  of 
roads  had  increased  the  value  of  property  from  50  per  cent  to  66  per 
cent  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  if  by  the  building  (*f  an  adequate 
road  system  the  value  of  Argentine  agricultural  and  pastoral  land 
(estimated  at  12,222,969,008  pesos  in  the  Census  of  1914)  were 
enhanced  but  10  per  cent  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  have 
been  increased  by  1.. 500,000, 000  pesos. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  procession  of  ancient  and 
modern  vehicles  through  the  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  which  the 
Argentine  Touring  Club  has  organized  upon  two  occasions  has  been 
the  array  of  striking  placards  carried  by  some  of  the  vehicles  in 
(piestion — placards  which  drew  attention  in  startling  terms  to  the 
lu'cessity  of  building  roads  upon  a  large  scale  throughout  the  country. 

Some  of  these  legends  were  so  brutal  in  their  plain  statement 
of  facts  as  to  rouse  the  ire  of  patriotic  but  thin-skinned  spectators, 
but  as  the  aim  in  view  was  to  forcibly  impress  public  opinion  these 
ex|)ressions  of  annoyance  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  arrows 
had  hit  their  mark. 

The  patriotic  Argentine  citizen,  who  was  fully  aware  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  greatness  but  somewhat  blind  to  its  shortcomings,  was  suddenly 
faced  with  a  statement  in  bold  type  to  the  effect  that: 

The  Anjeutine  liepuhlic,  in  a  century  of  existence,  has  not  buUt 
as  many  roads  as  the  United  States  is  accustomed  to  do  in  one  month. 

He  had  hardly  swallowed  this  un|)alatable  assertion  of  fact  when 
another  j)lacard  was  home  before  his  eyes  from  which  he  learned 
that : 

The  riyht  to  travel  freely  is  of  small  avail  so  long  as  there  are  no  roads 
upon  which  to  do  it. 

4»)98G  -25t— Bull.  7  5 
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As  soon  as  ho  hud  roalizod  tho  inoontrovortiljlo  truth  of  this 
assortion  his  attention  was  drawn  to  tho  faot  that; 

The  poorest  county  in  the  poorest  State  in  the  United  States  spends 
as  much  money  upon  roads  as  do  our  u'ealthiest  Provinces. 

And  lost  ho  should  innifiino  that  this  was  an  outstandinj;  oxooption. 
however  true  it  inifjht  ho,  ho  was  (|uiokly  roinindod  that; 

In  Australia  loO  yold  pesos  per  inhabitants  are  invested,  in  roads, 
in  Aryentina  only  14  paper  pesos  are  spent  in  this  way. 

In  Lahoulaye,  in  tho  south  of  Cortloha,  tho  average  cost  of  grain 
cartage  until  Ihlo  was  10  centavos  per  hag  per  league,  or  say  34  cen¬ 
tavos  per  kilometer-ton,  hut  after  the  huilding  of  the  road  from  Provi- 
deneia  to  Guardia  Vieja  the  Santa  (Vistina  estaneia  paid  2S  centavos 
jier  hag  for  a  journey  of  leagues,  or  say  13  centavos  jier  kilometer- 
ton,  a  saving  of  no  less  than  21  centavos. 

On  the  assumjition  that  a  made  earth  road  in  good  rej)air  represents 
an  economy  of  IS  centavos  per  kilometer-ton  compared  with  the  old 
uncared-for  track,  the  following  calculations  have  heen  made; 

During  1920  the  Argentine  railways  carried  41,801.402  tons  of 
freight,  4r>  per  cent  of  which  was  agricultural  produce  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and.  assuming  that  00  per  cent  of  that  amount  was  trans¬ 
ported  over  j)uhlic  roads,  the  saving  would  he,  roughly,  08,000.000 
j)esos. 

Again,  according  to  the  census  of  1914,  there  existed  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  stock-hreeding  estahlishments  of  the  country  5,42() 
autojnohiles  and  204.088  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Kstimating  to-day’s 
figures  at  300,000  and  assuming  that  these  vehicles  make  no  more 
than  one  journey  of  l.j  kilometers  weekly  and,  further,  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  transj)ort  of  what  they  carry  to  he  eipiivalent 
to  that  of  1  ton  of  freight,  we  get  an  annual  savings  of  42.000,000 
p«*sos. 

Such  figures  are  ap])ailing,  for  they  imply  that  a  sum  of  110,000,000 
pe.sos  is  being  thrown  away  yearly  in  the  pantanos  of  the  country 
while  up  to  date  the  total  annual  »‘xpenditure  in  road  making  and 
repairing  lias  heen  something  under  ten  millions.  However  startling 
as  these  figures  may  he.  they  will  he  easily  credited  hy  the  traveler 
who  has  seen  great  traction  engines  huried  in  the  mud  to  the  chimneys 
and  ahandoned  liy  their  owners,  huge  carts  overturned  and  hopelessly 
wrecked  in  a  vast  morass  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  an 
important  “highway,”  and  enormous  piles  of  wheat  hags  rotting  in 
sight  of  their  owners’  house  siinjily  because  the  road  to  the  railway 
station  was  utterly  impassable. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  sudden 
awakening  of  interest  in  road  making  was  the  realization  of  the  fact 
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that  an  earth  road,  properly  eonstrueted  and  assiduously  maintained, 
was  eapable  of  resisting  heavy  tratlie  and,  in  efleet,  eould  be  made  a 
tjood  road.  Ilitlierto  it  had  been  mostly  taken  for  "ranted  that  if  a 
"00(1  road  were  desired  it  must  be  a  maeadamized  road  or  a  eonerete 
road,  and  as  the  eost  of  either  of  them  was  too  "reat  to  be  considered 
except  in  special  eireumstanees  the  (piestion  had  been  allowed  to  die 
of  inanition. 

But  when  it  was  realized  that  by  the  aid  of  modern  American 
machinery  a  {food  earth  road  could  be  eonstrueted  for  one-lifth  of 
the  eost  of  buildiii"  it  by  the  spade  and  wheelbarrow  method,  and 
that  it  eould  be  kejit  in  "ood  repair  at  a  fraction  of  the  eost  of  hand 
tabor,  the  prolilem  assumed  a  different  aspect  alto"ether.  It  was 
ri"htly  inferred  that  if  2,()0(),0()0  mih's  of  earth  roads  in  the  United 
States,  or  .S7  per  cent  of  the  total,  eould  stand  the  strain  put  upon 
them  there  was  no  good  reason  why  such  should  not  be  the  ease  in 
Argentina. 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has  been  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  provincial  governments  in  the  matter  of 
road  making.  It  has  ac(piired  no  less  than  eight  sets  of  road-making 
and  maintaining  machinery  and  has  already  eonstrueted  something 
like  lot)  miles  of  roads,  therefiy  conferring  an  enormous  lienefit  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Province. 

The  rejiort  issued  by  the  Hoads  Department  of  the  vSanta  Fe 
government  for  the  month  of  September  last  shows  that  47  kilometers 
of  roads  were  built  during  the  month,  with  the  strong  probability 
that  considerably  greater  extensions  would  fie  linislu'd  in  the  ensuing 
months.  In  jioint  of  fact,  an  average  of  100  kilometers  is  looked 
upon  as  (piite  likely  to  be  aceomplished. 

The  outlay  upon  construction  work  amount('d  to  11.227  pesos,  or 
say  2:i0  jiesos  per  kilometer,  whieli  is  less  than  24  centavos  per  meter. 
The  outlay  upon  road  maintenance  was  l,2:kS  pesos,  or  say  2:f  jiesos 
per  kilometer,  which  is  about  2J^  centavos  per  meter.  As  tlie  per¬ 
sonnel  liecomes  more  practiced  in  the  handling  of  tlie  machinery  it  is 
fielieved  that  the  above  cost  of  23!)  pesos  per  kilometer  will  lie 
reduced  to  approximately  100  pesos. 

The  government  of  the  Province  has  majiped  out  an  ambitious 
program  for  remaking  the  roads  tliroughout  the  Province,  for  which 
work  it  will  probalily  ac(|uire  more  machinery  fnit  on  whicli  work  it 
will  not  lie  necessary  to  expend  oiu‘-fifth  of  the  monc'y  it  would 
re(|uire  under  old-time  methods. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Entre  IGos  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  exj)erimcntal  work  in  road  making  and  the  residt  has  f)een 
such  as  to  encourage  it  to  further  efforts. 
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Three  roads,  measurinj;  in  all  39,724  meters  and  eosting  235,906.31 
pesos  national  currency,  have  been  constructed  and,  although  abnor¬ 
mally  heavy  rains  fell  upon  them  shortly  after  completion,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  found  in  keeping  them  in  good  repair.  A  government 
bill  has  been  sent  to  the  legislature  providing  for  the  expenditure 
of  1,9()(),()0()  pesos  upon  roads  and  bridges,  and  if  this  bill  should 
become  law,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  will,  an  immense 
impetus  will  have  been  given  to  the  campaign. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  has  in  the  past 
expended  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  roads,  but  as  this  work  was  done 
by  antifjuated  methods  its  results  were  not  satisfactory.  However, 
the  Province  has  now  purchased  20  American  road  outfits  and  a  bill 
has  been  presented  to  the  legislature  authorizing  the  construction  of 
no  less  than  10,000  kilometers  of  roads.  It  is  believed  that  witliin 
the  next  two  years  great  strides  will  have  been  made  in  providing 
the  so-called  Queen  Province  with  good  highways. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  up-to-date  road  making  has  been 
carried  through  at  Quilmes,  wliere  an  American  outfit  converted  an 
utterly  impassable  stretch  of  400  meters  into  a  level,  liard  earth 
road  of  10  meters’  width  in  24  hours  of  work  at  a  total  cost  of  81.63 
pesos. 

In  the  Olavarria  district  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads  caused  a  number  of  estancieros  to  get  together  and 
to  subscribe  the  funds  nec(‘ssary  to  purchase  an  American  road¬ 
making  outfit  and  to  begin  on  the  work  of  making  a  first-class  high¬ 
way  from  Olavarria  to  La  Madrid.  The  origin  of  this  enterprise 
lay  in  the  loss  of  cattle  caused  by  the  continual  cutting  of  fences  by 
cartmen  who  availed  themselves  of  this  ancient  method  of  circum¬ 
venting  a  pantano.  More  than  half  this  road  has  been  made  and  it 
has  been  such  a  pronounced  success  that  the  National  Government 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  finishing  it.  It  has,  moreover,  servetl  as 
an  object  lesson  to  many  landowners  who  will  doubtless  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  same  means  of  remaking  the  roads  that  run  through  their 
estates. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  work  done  so 
far  by  government  authorities  and  by  private  enterprise  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  this  important  matter  of  road  making  and 
maintaining  is  not  at  all  likely  to  prove  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  but 
that  it  will  be  taken  up  with  greater  enthusiasm  as  time  goes  on. 
Little  by  little  good,  hard  roads  upon  which  to  cart  their  produce 
to  the  railway  station  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  country,  including  those  who  at  the  present  time  find  in  the 
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pantanos  of  a  bad  road  a  source  of  income  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  digging  trenches  in  them  with  a  view  to  rendering  assistance  to 
the  unfortunate  motorists  who  fall  into  the  traps  thus  cunningly 
laid  for  them. 

An  interesting  demonstration  of  how  efficiently  and  economically 
roads  can  be  built  in  Argentina  with  American  machinery  was 
carrietl  out  not  long  ago  on  a  piece  of  utterly  impassable  roadway 
at  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Moron,  where  a  stretch  1  kilometer 
long  and  11.75  metei-s  wide  was  converted  into  a  high  embanked 
road  at  a  total  cost  of  only  320.10  pesos  national  currency,  the 
work  being  done  with  one  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.’s  outfits.  The  fact 
that  the  soil  was  a  heavy  clay  did  not  render  the  task  a  particularly 
easy  one,  nor  did  the  high  cost  of  the  kerosene,  bought  locally  for  the 
use  of  the  tractor,  assist  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  the  work.  Also 
it  wjvs  necessary  to  make  the  road  unusually  high  and  to  build  it  to 
withstand  exceptionally  heavy  traffic. 

The  fact  that  the  road  when  finished  was  found  to  more  than  fulfill 
expectations  was  the  best  testimonial  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chinerv  used. 
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Upper:  The  Jos4  Joaquin  Prieto  Pri¬ 
mary  I'ublic  School,  in  Santiago. 
The  central  portion  of  the  building 
contains  the  oflices,  libraries,  medical 
clinic,  etc.  The  classrooms  in  the 
two  wings  accommodate  I,SOO  pupils. 
Right:  The  Instituto  Suptrior  dt 
Comrrrio  (Commercial  High  School), 
Santiago.  Lower:  The  Public  Lib¬ 
rary  in  Valparaiso,  given  to  the  city 
by  Seftor  E  Severin,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Chile. 
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THE  “RAMON  BAUKOS  LUCO”  SCHOOL,  VALPARAISO 

This  primary  school  for  girls,  which  has  a  capacity  of  SOO  students,  is  named  in  honor  of  a  former  Presi  ient 
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A  GROUP  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 
Normal-s<'hool  graduates  with  their jlirector'and  teachers  just  prior  to  receiving  their  diplomas 
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Upper:  A  lesson  in  clay  modelini;  in  a  primary  school,  ('enter:  Instruction  of  teachers  in  arboriculture. 
One  hundretl  and  twenty  teachers  took  this  course  durini;  the  winter  of  1921.  latwcr:  Practical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  care  of  children. 
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I’PImt;  a  carpenter  shop  in  a  primary  school.  Center:  \  class  in  basket-makinft  for  school  teachers 
The  director  (teneral  of  primary  e<lucation  is  an  interested  observer  of  the  work.  Lower:  A  boys’  class 
in  |K)ultry  raising. 
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AGRICULTURE.  INDUSTRY 
,  and  COMMERCE  ; 


AIKJEXTIXA 

Fokeujx  trade  for  1924. — The  Director  G(MU*ral  of  tlio  Odice  of 
Xational  Statistics  of  Arijcntina  has  siibinittcd  to  tlic  Minister  of 
Finance  a  report  on  the  foreijjn  trade  of  the  Hepuhlic  for  the  caleiular 
year  1924. 

Accordin';  to  this  report  the  imports  for  the  year  were  S2S,709.993 
pesos  "old  and  the  exports  1,01 1. .494,. 5S2  pesos,  or  a  total  of 
l,S40,l()4,.57o  pesos  for  the  foreign  trade. 

The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were;  Imports,  SOS, 440, 090 
pesos;  exports,  771,401,202  pesos;  total,  1,049, 791, 4.5S  pesos.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  49,720,104  pesos,  and 
an  increase  in  exports  of  240,044,420  pesos,  or  a  net  increase  of 
200,414,217  pesos  in  the  total  tratle. 

Converted  into  Ignited  States  currency,  estimating  the  Argentine 
gold  peso  at  97  cents,  the  trade  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows; 
1924,  imports,  .?<S42,477,194;  exports,  S748,220,424;  total,  SI, .590,- 
.597,017;  1924,  imports,  SS04, 848,094;  exports,  .$981,0.52,744;  total, 
.$1,784,901,447. 

A  comparison  of  the  export  trade  for  the  two  years,  classified  in 
great  groups,  is  afforded  by  the  following  table: 

(Values  in  rniUsl  States  ftoldl 


('l:issifl(.atinns 


Live  animals  and  meat  pr<vluets, 
KarminR  produets.. 

Forest  priwtiiets  -  .. 

.\11  other  . 


tlsr>,tK2S 

40l.2Sfi.4l9 

17,247.7fi.'i 

I.%fi99.3l2 


ToUil. 


t:m.  9!)9.  40fi 
.VV4.  SOfl.  21*4 
IH.  173. 97S 
10.071.0*91 


74S.220.424  9Sl.a'>2.744 


CoxFEREXCE  OX  THE  CARE  OK  MILK.  -A  conference  on  the  jiroper 
care  of  milk  was  opened  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  liuenos  Aires 
on  March  40,  192.5,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro, 
chairman  of  the  National  Hygiene  Bureau.  The  Ministt'rs  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  both  made  addresses  in  which  stress  was  laid 
fui  standards  for  the  pr(*per  care  of  milk,  pasteurization  and  other 
aspects  of  the  problem,  liepresentatives  of  all  tbe  large  dairy  con¬ 
cerns  in  tbe  country  were  present,  later  visiting  some  of  tbe  well 
ecjuippcfl  dairies  in  Buenos  Airt's. 
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Roads. — On  March  13,  1925,  an  appropriation  of  1,391,570.50 
pesos,  national  currency,  was  approved  by  presidential  decree  so 
that  about  2,240  kilometers  of  roads  in  the  different  Provinces  and 
Territories  of  Argentina  may  he  repaired  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  The  roads  to  he  repaired  are  in  the  following  Provinces; 

Bueno.s  .\ire.s,  319  kilometers,  326,000  pesos;  Sante  Fe,  389  kilometers,  202,- 
622.50  pesos;  C6rdot)a,  1,175  kilometers,  403,890  pesos;  San  Juan,  49  kilometers, 
24,400  pe.sos;  Mendoza,  60  kilometers,  69,050  i)esos;  San  Luis,  289  kilometers, 
64,010  pesos;  Catainarea,  195  kilometers,  17,300  jie.sos;  Tucurndn,  130  kilometers, 
79,800  pesos;  Santiago  del  Ustero,  471  kilometers,  114,000  pesos;  La  Pampa 
Territory,  211  kilometers,  123, 0(K)  jiesos;  Chaco  Territory,  3  kilometers,  2,5(K) 
pesos;  Misiones  Territory,  5  kilometers,  5,000  pesos. 

Pan  American  Highway  Congre.s.s  at  Buenos  Aire-s.^TJu*  Pan 
American  Higliway  Congri‘ss  which  was  to  liave  been  field  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  May,  1925,  has  been  postponed  until  October  3  to  13,  1925, 
due  to  the  difriculty  of  rapid  mail  communications  between  the 
participating  countries,  which  has  delayed  the  arrival  of  papers  to 
be  submitted  to  the  commission.  It  is  believed  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  importance  of  this  conference, 
since  more  countries  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  submit 
material  on  roads  and  communications. 

BOLIVIA 

Mineral  exihirts  for  the  year  1924. — The  total  mineral 
exports  from  Bolivia  during  the  year  1924  amounted  to  121,352 
metric  tons,  valued  at  109,240,645  bolivianos,  showing  an  increase 
in  weight  of  6,108  metric  tons,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  7,592,()72 
bolivianos  over  those  of  1923.  The  weights  and  values  of  the  various 
metals  were  as  follows: 


MrtuI 

Metric 

ton.*! 

Bolivianos 

.Metal 

Metric 

tons 

Bolivianos 

Tin . 

.13,4.12 

M,  21.MW5 

Bismuth . 

.  399 

2, 3»6, 162 

I.eail  . 

3.1,  .W  2  , 

9,a57,7fi2 
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>  Weight  less  than  .'iOO  kilograiiL-i. 


('oTTON  .MILL  TO  BE  E.sTABLisHED. — A  grant  has  been  made  to  a 
private  citizen  of  150,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Province  of  ('hiipii- 
tos,  Department  of  Santa  (’ruz,  for  the  establishment  of  a  cotton 
mill  to  be  operated  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  franchise  retjuiri's 
the  grantee  to  invest  300.000  bolivianos  in  the  installation  of  the 
factory,  w'hich  must  be  in  operation  within  four  years.  The  grantee 
is  also  reipiired  to  deposit  a  guaranty  of  5,000  bolivianos  which 
will  be  forfeited  to  the  Government  in  case  of  noncompliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  concession.  (Commerce  Reports,  A])ril  13,  1925.') 
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HKAZIL 

Exi*()rtei)  products. — Tile  followiiifj  figures  on  some  Brazilian 
exports  arc  quoteil  from  the  Braz'd  Ferro-Carrd  for  March  26,  1925: 

From  January  to  AuKiist,  1924,  the  Brazilian  exiKjrtation'of  cacao  ainuunted 
to  88, .3.51  tons,  worth  41,308  contos,  against  38, .501  tons  at  80,174  contos  in 
the  corres|M)ndinp:  |)eriod  of  1928,  and  21,744  tons,  worth  82,811  contos,  in  1922. 

Hides  exiH)rted  during  the  first  10  months  of  1924  amounted  to  40,004  tons, 
worth  S9,980  contos,  as  against  .51, .508  tons  at  9(),023  contos  in  the  corresponding 
|K‘riod  of  1928,  and  41,898  tons  at  (>0,457  contos  in  1922. 

Haha.ssu  nuts,  which  are  rich  in  oil  suitable  for  food  products,Twere  exjiorted 
in  1915  to  the  amount  of  4,2.50  tons,  the  ex|K)rt  increasing  in  1923  to  35,281 
tons.  Until  1919  the  major  i>art  of  babassu  exports  went  to  Great  Britain, 
but  iK'ginning  in  1920  exports  were  diverted  to  Germany  as  Great  Britain’s 
demand  dropped.  Germany  tcnik  2(5,140  tons  of  these  oil-producing  nuts  in 
1928,  the  value  of  the  total  export  in  that  year  l>eing  27,807  contos,  or  £011,913. 

Xew  Leotoldina  railway  station.  -On  April  4,  1925,  tlie 
Leopohlina  Kiiilway  b(‘oan  the  (construction  of  its^'new  station  in 
Praia  Formosa,  a  section  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Minister  of  Roads 
and  Communications  was  present  at  tlie  layiii"  of  the  corner  stone 
of  this  new  station,  which  is  to  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
will  be  1.34  meters  Ion",  21  meters  broad,  and  three  stori(?s  hi"h. 
Outside  the  main  buildin"  is  the  train  shed,  which  is  to  have  eight 
tracks  for  incoming  and  outgoing  trains. 

Aoricultural  publications. — The  information  service  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  for  distribution  two 
interesting  pamphlets,  one  on  the  carnauba  (arrudaria  cerifera),  a 
wax-producing  palm,  and  one  on  the  sugar  trade. 

Wood  trade. — The  Information  .Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
cultun*  gives  the  following  figur(*s  for  the  tonnage  and  value  of  wood 
export(*(l  from  Brazil  from  1913  to  1923: 
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B(*fore  the  war  the  countries  touching  on  the  River  Plate  wore 
the  chief  importers  of  Parana  pine,  which  compos(‘s  a  large  part  of 
the  exports,  but  at  present,  although  the  markets  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevid((o  are  still  the  best,  the  Cnit(*d  States,  Portugal,  and 
Germany  figure  also  as  important  markets.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  Parana  pine  has  largely  supplanted  imported  pine  in  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  market,  imports  of  foreign  pine  having  decreased  from  147,739 
tons  in  1913  to  1,.585  tons  in  1923. 

Other  Brazilian  woods  exported  are  rosewood,  cedar,  Brazil  wood, 
massararulnba,  and  perohn. 
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CHILE 

('OMMUXICATIONS. — The  sum  of  8,150,000  pesos  will  be  raised  by 
an  internal  loan  for  widening  and  paYing  the  highway  from  Santiago 
to  San  Bernardo,  one  of  its  suburbs.  Tolls  will  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  the  road, 

A  Government  appropriation  of  37,000,000  pesos  has  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  half 
the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  municipalities  and  residents  benefited, 
Lu.mber  IXDU.STRY. — According  to  the  Revista  Comercial  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  for  March  21,  1925,  there  are  in  Chile  241  firms  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  their  capital  being  36,251,060  pesos  and  the 
value  of  their  production  of  various  woods  41,740,762  pesos.  How¬ 
ever,  national  production  is  not  sufficient,  as  imports  have  amounted 
to  1,522,422  cubic  meters  of  pine,  poplar,  ash,  and  carob  wood  (year 
not  given),  valued  at  1,633,204  pesos,  although  wood  to  the  value 
of  2,760,332  pesos  wivs  exported  in  1922,  The  Revista  Comercial 
considers  that  Oregon  pine  could  be  replaced  by  native  woods. 
Copyright  law. — See  page  732. 

COLOMBIA 

Industrial  and  agricultural  exposition. — Beginning  July  20, 
1925,  an  industrial,  agricultural,  and  livt'stock  exposition  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Cali,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Valle.  Exliibits 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kepid)lic  will  be  shown,  each  Department 
having  been  assigned  a  s])ecial  section.  The  loc^al  authorities  in  the 
various  Departments  as  well  as  farmei’s  and  manufacturers  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  exhibit  their  principal  products,  thus 
showing  the  progress  made  along  industrial  and  agricultural  lines. 

Exports  of  plvtinum. — The  mining  companies  located  in  the 
Choco  district  exported  during  1924  through  Buenavista  and  Carta¬ 
gena  307,685,257  Castellanos  of  platinum,  valued  at  3,999,908  pesos. 

Exports  of  bananas. — The  amount  of  bananas  exported  during 
the  year  1923  wjus  7,472,783  bunclu's,  valued  at  3,603,400  pesos. 
During  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year  5,517,644  bunches,  valued 
at  2,801,902  pt'sos,  were  exported,  and  consecjuently  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  exports  of  bananas  for  that  year  reached  10,000.000 
bunches. 

Branch  railroad. — The  Federal  Government  has  made  an 
agreement  with  the  local  government  of  the  Department  of  Caldas 
for  the  construction  of  a  branch  railroa<l,  leaving  a  point  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  somewhere  between  the  cities  of  Cartago  and  Pereira,  and 
joining  the  main  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  the  city  of  Armenia. 

Commission  to  study  public  lands. — A  special  commission  has 
heen  appointed  by  the  Government  to  make  a  study  of  public  lands, 
including  those  which  originally  beh*nged  to  that  class  and  have  been 
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granted  to  private  individuals.  This  investigation  is  to  he  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  which  of  these  grants  should  be  returned 
to  the  Government.  This  same  commission  will  survey  various 
sections  of  the  eountr}'  in  order  to  locate  lands  suitable  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  for  stock  breeding,  fruit  raising,  and  agriculture  in  general. 

('OFFEE  EXPO.smoN. — coffec  exposition  was  opened  on  March  1, 
1925,  in  the  Department  of  Galdas.  About  2,000  planters  took  part 
in  the  exposition.  There  were  250  exhibitors  from  the  municipality 
of  Quimbaya  alone,  which  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  offered  by 
the  Minister  of  Industries. 

Patent  rights. — See  j)age  733. 

COSTA  RICA 

Highways  of  the  Republic. — There  are  aj)proximately  1,070 
kilometers  of  roads  in  Costa  Rica,  divided  as  follows:  Dirt  roads, 
1,438  kilometers;  unimproved  roads,  132  kilometeis;  and  macadam 
roads.  100  kilometers. 

Agricultural  develop.ment. — Among  the  various  activities  ini¬ 
tiated  in  Costa  Rica  to  promote  the  development  of  agriculture  may 
be  mentioned  the  recently  created  Department  of  School  Agriculture. 
Another  is  the  agricultural  competition  opened  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  which  prizes  of  1,000,  500,  and  250  colones  are 
offered  to  the  person  who  raises  the  greatest  (piantity  and  the  bt‘st 
(piality  of  corn  and  beans  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  of  a  certain  size. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  which  deals  with  exj)eriments  made  in  cotton 
planting  in  Orotina,  and  also  givis;  valuable  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant. 

ProgrtNs  is  also  being  made  in  the  care  of  livestock.  A  cattle  dip 
constructed  in  the  distriet  of  La  Cruz  on  a  piece  of  ground  donated 
for  the  j>urpose  by  a  farmer  of  that  region  was  recently  used  for  the 
first  time. 

(TBA 

Appropriation  for  public  works.  Hy  virtue  of  several  Execu¬ 
tive  dt'crees  recently  iiromulgated,  the  sum  of  8955,580.15  has  been 
apjiropriated  for  comjileting  various  jiublic  works.  Of  this  amount 
8529,994.95  is  apportioned  for  constructing  and  repairing  highways, 
the  allotments  being  made  in  the  following  manner:  b'or  rebuilding 
the  highway  from  Holguin  to  San  Pedro  de  ('acocum,  $50,000;  for 
repairing  the  highway  from  ('ienfuegos  to  Manicaragua,  $240,000; 
for  the  road  from  Habana  to  Guanabo,  $100,068.01;  for  repairing 
the  road  from  Santiago  de  ('uba  to  San  Luis,  $70,000;  for  the  Cainito 
to  Capeilanias  highwa}'  via  Ceiba  tie  Agua,  Province  of  Habana, 
$()0,000;  and  for  the  construction  of  a  section  of  the  Cano  liighway, 
$9,926.94. 
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Production  of  pineapples,  season  of  1925. — The  pineapple 
crop  in  Cuba  average-s  from  3,000  to  4,000  carloads  a  year.  The 
period  of  greatest  activity  in  the  pineapple  trade  is  from  April  15  to 
duly  1,  practically  the  entire  crop  being  e.xported  to  the  United  States 
and  C'anada. 

IMIMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Customs  keceiufs  for  1924. — According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Minister  of  h^nance  for  tlie  year  1924  the  customs  receipts 
for  that  year  amounted  to  $4,380,002.08  as  compared  with  $3,590,- 
200.55  in  1923,  showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  1924  of  $790,335.53. 

ecuaihir 

National  Propaoanda  Office. — A  national  propagaiula  office 
was  organized  recently  in  Guayaiiuil  by  jirivate  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Republic.  Another  duty  which  this  office  has  under¬ 
taken  is  to  diffuse  information  in  other  countries  regarding  the  various 
resources  of  the  country,  climatic  conditions,  and  possibilities  for 
immigration  and  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  this  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications. 
Special  attentiitn  will  be  given  by  this  office  to  preparing  accurate 
trade  statistics.  Branches  will  be  established  in  Quito,  Riobamba, 
and  Ambato. 

Development  of  suoar  industry. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
growth  of  this  important  industry  in  Ecuador.  Before  the  World 
War  the  annual  production  of  sugar  in  the  Republic  was  scarcely 
1(50,000  ([uintals.  According  to  El  Ecuador  Comercial,  the  sugar¬ 
cane  planters,  satisfied  that  the  production  was  sufficient  to  supply 
domestic  reiiuirements.  made  no  effort  either  to  increase  production 
or  improve  the  eipiipment  on  their  plantations.  This  condition, 
however,  has  changed  in  the  past  few  years.  Several  jirogressive 
jilanters,  realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  sugar  industry  if  properly 
conducted,  have  installed  motlern  machinery  on  their  plantations 
and  increased  the  area  of  cultivation,  thus  insuring  a  larger  produc¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  these  improvements  the  sugar  produced  last  year 
was  approximately  340,000  (piintals,  while  estimates  for  this  year’s 
production  place  it  at  450,000  (juintals. 

.Japanese  Commercial  Mission  visits  Ecuador. — During  the 
latter  part  of  March  tlie  .fapanese  Commercial  Mission  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  visit  the  various  countries  of  South 
America  arrived  at  Guayaquil.  The  object  of  this  mission  is  the 
promotion  of  closer  relations  between  Japan  and  the  South  American 
nations  by  better  acquaintance  with  the  political  institutions,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  methods  of  the  different  States. 
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Beacon  lights. — In  view  of  the  necessity  for  liglits  along  various 
points  of  the  coast  for  guiding  vessels  the  Government  has  made  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  12  beacon  lights,  4  of  which  will 
throw  a  beam  of  light  for  8}4  miles,  the  other  S  beacons  having  a 
much  more  powerful  light. 

GUATEMALA 

Zacapa  railway  ROUTE. — A  new  route  has  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Promotion  for  the  Zacapa  Railway,  part  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway  mentioned  previously  in  the  Bulletin.  This 
new  route  will  benefit  more  of  the  towns  in  the  region  through  which 
it  is  to  pass,  as  well  as  offer  fewer  difficulties  in  construction  than  the 
route  originally  planned.  The  line  will  run  from  Zacapa  south  to 
Asuncion  Mita,  passing  through  the  principal  towns  along  the  way. 

Escuintla-Sax  Jose  road. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  been  informed  by  the  engineer  in  charge  that  the  road  is  com¬ 
pleted  from  Escuintla,  an  inland  town,  to  .San  Jose,  a  Pacific  port,  a 
<listance  of  about  30  kilometers. 

Arbor  Day  corn  and  cattle  competitions. — Arbor  Day,  which 
was  celebrated  in  Guatemala  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  was  also  the 
time  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  competitions  for 
the  best  ears  of  several  varieties  of  corn,  and  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 
Six  prizes  of  1,000  pesos  were  awarded  for  each  varietj’  of  corn. 

Beef  cattle  were  classified  according  to  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus,  Zebu,  and  native  breeds,  the  prizes  being  .5,000, 
3,000,  and  2,000  pesos,  respectively,  for  the  winners  in  each  class. 
Dairy  cattle  were  classified  according  to  the  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Ayreshire,  and  native  breeds,  cows  producing  the  largest  quantity 
of  rich  milk  in  a  24-hour  test  receiving  prizes  of  3,000,  2,000,  and 
1,000  pesos  in  each  class. 

HAITI 

Commerce. — For  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
1924-25,  the  value  of  imports  amounted  to  39,875,000  gourdes,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  7,574,000  gourdes  over  the  same  period  of 
the  fiscal  year  1923-24.  The  total  exports  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  46,187,000  gourdes, 
an  increase  of  15,3.58,000  gourdes  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

HONDURAS 

Cannery  and  refrigeration  pl.\nt. — The  Frigorffica  de  Sula, 
S.  A.,  which  has  been  granted  legal  incorporation,  is  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  formed  for  20  years  to  manufacture  ice,  provide  cold  storage 
for  food,  and  pack  meat  and  vegetables  for  local  consumption 
and  other  nearby  markets.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $30,000 
divided  in  shares  of  $1,000  each. 
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Sugar. — According  to  the  press  of  Tegucigalpa,  in  1924  La  Lima 
Sugar  Central  of  the  Sula  Sugar  Co.  exported  357,500  quintals  of 
sugar. 

Honduran  Press  Association. — On  March  13,  1925,  at  the 
National  University  in  Tegucigalpa  the  journalists  and  writers  of 
Honduras  met  to  form  the  Honduran  Press  Association,  of  which  Sr. 
Paulino  Valladares  was  elected  president  and  Sr.  Augusto  C.  Coello 
secretary. 

MEXICO 

Industrial  convention. — The  studies  made  by  the  national 
manufacturers’  and  business  men’s  convention  which  met  in  Mexico 
City  last  March  have  been  presented  to  the  Department  of  Industry 
and  Commerce  for  consideration  by  that  department  and  other 
interested  persons  and  organizations.  These  studies  concern  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  and  regulations  of  article  123  of  the  National 
Constitution,  and  suggestions  for  legislation  on  matters  at  present 
not  covered  by  law,  such  as  the  utilization  of  water  power  and  the 
protection  of  streams  by  forest  conservation  and  reforestation. 
Later  the  department  may  call  a  larger  convention  to  discuss  the 
social  and  economic  readjustment  of  national  activities. 

Petroleum. — From  January  1  to  March  25,  1925,  the  number  of 
new'  petroleum  wells  brought  in  was  74,  their  maximum  daily  pro¬ 
duction  being  364,367  barrels.  This  amount  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  new  wells  brought  in  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1924 — 218,596  barrels. 

A  new  well  on  the  lands  reserved  for  the  National  Railways  has 
also  just  been  successfully  completed.  The  press  describes  it  as  a 
gusher,  and  states  that  the  quality  of  the  oil  obtained  is  such  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  its  sale,  since  oil  adequate 
for  use  by  the  railways  can  be  obtained  at  a  saving  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  sale  price  of  the  former.  The  National  Railways  wil 
now  have  more  oil  than  they  need  for  use  in  their  shops  and  loco¬ 
motives,  since  daily  production  is  35,000  barrels  and  consumption 
only  14,000  barrels. 

Highways. — A  new  bureau  has  been  formed  in  the  Department  of 
Communications  to  carry  on  an  active  propaganda  in  favor  of  good 
roads.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  interest  every  one  in  the  country 
in  the  matter,  and  to  persuade  farm  owners  to  give  the  necessary 
right  of  way.  With  more  and  better  highways  it  is  thought  that  a 
larger  number  of  tourists  would  be  attracted  to  the  company  and 
industries  stimulated.  The  bureau  is  also  preaching  the  sound 
doctrine  that  good  roads  pay  for  themselves. 

46986— 25t— Bull.  7 - 6 
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NICARAGUA 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. — On  March  11,  1925,  the  Minister 
of  Government  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  bill  proposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  a  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  directed  by  a  cabinet  minister,  authority  to  be  given  the 
President  to  appoint  the  personnel  and  fix  salaries. 

Canned  fruit  industry. — A  20-year  contract  was  granted  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1925,  by  the  Government  to  Sr.  Sol6n  Gutierrez  for  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  for  canning  fruit  and  other  foods.  In 
addition  meat,  butter,  roasted  and  ground  coffee,  and  ground  tobacco 
will  be  packed  in  cans.  Seiior  Gutierrez  says  that  the  Hawaiian 
pineapples  produced  from  imported  plants  and  raised  on  a  sugar 
plantation  at  San  Antonio  have  proved  inferior  to  the  native  pine¬ 
apple.  Therefore  with  a  fine  fruit,  and  freight  and  labor  cheaper  in 
Nicaragua  than  in  Hawaii,  he  sees  a  great  future  for  the  pineapple¬ 
canning  industry.  One  manzana  (1.72  square  acres)  will  produce 
10,000  pineapples  which,  according  to  Sefior  Gutierrez,  will  sell 
at  3  cents  apiece,  thus  giving  native  cultivators  $300  a  year.  The 
pineapple  plant  in  Nicaragua  has  no  insect  pests  which  bUght  it. 

PANAMA 

Cham^:-Chorrera  road. — The  Panama  press  states  that  the 
National  Construction  Co.,  which  is  constructing  the  Cham6- 
Chorrera  road,  has  already  macadamized  a  large  section  of  the  high¬ 
way,  which  will  be  about  50  kilometers  in  length.  Four  hundred  men 
are  at  work  on  the  construction. 

Steamers  under  Pan  am  an  flag. — The  Society  Line  of  Steamers 
(Ltd.),  of  San  Francisco,  has  recently  placed  two  of  its  ships,  the 
Cleveland  and  the  Aneiura,  under  the  Panaman  flag.  The  total 
registration  fees  for  the  two  steamers  is  $10,812,  the  Cleveland  being 
a  vessel  of  9,487  tons,  built  in  Germany  for  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  and  the  Aneiura,  an  American-built  ship  of  1,325  tons. 

PARAGUAY 

Coffee. — The  Director  of  Lands  and  Colonies  recently  reported 
that  the  Nueva  Colombia  colony  in  the  Altos  section  is  cultivating 
coffee,  to  which  the  lands  of  the  colony  are  well  suited.  Coffee  trees 
to  the  number  of  56,509  have  been  planted  and  promise  well. 

Paraguayan  tea  industry. — Decree  No.  20234  of  March  12, 1925, 
changes  the  rules  for  renting  Government  Paraguayan  tea  (hierha 
mate)  plantations  and  approves  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill  presented 
by  the  Director  of  Lands  and  Colonies  regarding  the  conditions  for 
lease.  It  also  stipulates  that  the  maximum  area  for  a  Paraguayan 
tea  plantation  for  lease  to  an  individual,  association,  or  family  shall 
not  exceed  5,000  hectares,  either  in  one  section  or  in  several. 
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Railway  branch  line. — A  railway  company  is  planning  to  con¬ 
struct  a  branch  lino  from  Paraguarl  to  Carapegu&  which  will  open  up 
an  agricultural  zone  as  well  as  the  cattle  country  near  the  latter.  It 
is  possible  that  with  better  transportation  facilities  this  may  also 
become  an  agricultural  district. 

SALVADOR 

Road  construction. — The  Ucpartmcntal  Governors  are  interest¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  road-building  program.  A  road  from  San 
Schjistidn,  Department  of  San  Vicente,  to  San  Rafael  Cedros,  De¬ 
partment  of  Cuseutlan,  which  W'as  practically  completed  early  in 
March,  is  being  constructed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  of 
San  Vieente  by  private  funds,  supplemented  by  Government  aid. 

The  towns  of  Jucuapa  and  Santiago  de  Maria  of  the  Department 
of  Usulutdn  have  opened  a  public  subscription  for  an  automobile 
road  to  connect  them. 

The  Governors  of  the  Departments  of  Santa  Ana  and  Chalate- 
nango  met  recently  to  discuss  a  projected  road  to  join  the  two  de¬ 
partmental  capitals,  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn,  while  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  San  Francisco  Moraz6n,  Department ‘of  Chalatenango, 
offered  the  provincial  governor  its  aid  in  building  a  road  from  Chalate¬ 
nango  through  Villa  de  San  Fernando,  and  San  Francisco  Morazdn 
to  the  Honduran  frontier. 

The  Municipalities  of  Santa  Rosa,  Department  of  La  Uni6n, 
and  Jocoro,  Department  of  Morazdn,  are  planning  to  open  a  road 
from  Jocoro  to  the  Honduran  border,  the  President  having  promised 
aid  in  this  enterprise. 

URUGUAY 

Tacuabe  bridge. — In  April,  1925,  the  construction  company 
which  w'as  awarded  the  bid  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Arapey  River  at  Paso  de  Tacuab6  began  the  cement  founda¬ 
tions.  The  bridge,  which  is  to  cost  100,000  pesos,  is  to  be  ready 
for  public  use  in  1926. 

New'  incinerators. — On  April  5,  1925,  the  three  new  garbage 
incinerators  of  Montevideo  were  put  into  use.  Each  one  contains 
three  incineration  cells  and  tw'o  smoke-combustion  chambers  which 
reach  a  temperature  of  1,000°.  The  smoke  passes  through  a  hori¬ 
zontal  conductor  to  the  chimneys,  which  are  built  of  refractory 
brick  covered  with  concrete.  Each  section  bums  80  tons  of  garbage 
daily. 

Rural  Congress  at  Melo. — On  March  28,  1925,  the  Ninth 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Rural  Federation  of  Umguay  was  opened 
at  Melo  where  the  representative  livestock  raisers,  planters  and 
mral  industrialists  met  to  discuss  their  problems  and  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 
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Grape  culture. — In  1914  Uruguay  had  6,414  hectares  of  vine¬ 
yards  which  produced  28,000,000  kilos  of  grapes  from  which  16,000,- 
000  liters  of  various  wines  were  manufactured.  In  1924  the  vine¬ 
yards  covered  8,419  hectares,  producing  49,000,000  kilos  of  grapes 
which  furnished  34,000,000  liters  of  wines.  From  these  facts  it  is 
estimated  that  the  grape  crop  of  1925  will  produce  40,000,000  liters 
of  wines. 

Montevideo-Colonia  road. — As  part  of  its  program  to  under¬ 
take  a  campaign  in  favor  of  national  roads,  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Uruguay  recently  presented  a  note  to  the  National  Council  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  requesting  more  rapid  construction  of  the  projected  road 
between  Montevideo  and  the  city  of  Colonia. 

VENEZUELA 

Exports  and  imports  through  the  port  of  La  Guaira. — The 
following  are  official  figures  for  exports  and  imports  and  coastwise 
trade  through  the  port  of  La  Guaira  during  the  year  1924.  The 
exports  through  the  above.-mentioned  port  amounted  to  17,491,905 
kilos,  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


Articles 

Kilos 

Articles 

Kilos 

7,617,293 

7,208,869 

481,465 

1,058,880 
1, 125, 398 

Hides . 

i 

The  imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  70,081,526  kilos, 
distributed  as  follows : 

Articles 

Kilos 

Articles 

1 

Kilos 

!  10,524,187 
8, 449, 374 
20,790,602 
793,545 
2,735,955 

1,394,142 

18,081,232 

4,631,549 

2,152,402 

528,538 

Kerosene . 

Railroad  and  street  car  equipment _ 

The  coastwise  trade, 

consisting  chiefly  of  merchandise, 

lumber 

and  coal,  amounted  to  39,217,388  kilos  of  imports  and  15,195,221 
kilos  of  exports. 


The  chief  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


1 

Destination 

Kilos  1 

1 

Destination 

Kilos 

1 

4,419,483 

4,399,116 

3,148,076 

2,2.58,346 

1,869,963 

Holland . 

The  chief  countries  of  origin  were  the  following: 


Country  of  origin 

Kilos 

Country  of  origin 

KUoe 

33. 446,  .564 
9,731,906 
8,960,111  { 
8,759,408  1 

3,681,710 

1,717,810 

1,523,397 
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Production  of  cotton  in  Venezuela. — The  present  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  in  Venezuela  by  quantities  and  place  of  production 
is  approximately  the  following: 


Aragua .  2,858,200  Monagas 

('arabobo .  1,989,400  ]  Zamora.. 

Falcon .  1,574,600  I  Nueva  Esparta. 

Anzo&tegui . 1,321,000  \  Yaracuy. 

Zulia .  845,000  Lara _ 

Portuguesa .  552,000  Cojedes.. 

Ou&rico .  465,160  Apure.. . 


552,000  Cojedes. 
465, 180  Apure... 


Kilograms 

■# 

354,320 

112,500 

79,000 

55,114 

50,000 

4,600 

4,600 

Petroleum  production  in  the  State  of  Zulia. — The  production 
of  petroleum  in  Venezuela  is  showing  a  great  increase.  In  the  State 
of  Zulia  there  are  at  present  from  90  to  100  wells  in  operation,  each 
producing  from  5,000  to  50,000  barrels  a  day.  Drilling  is  still  going 
on  and  40  or  50  new  wells  are  being  opened  up. 

The  number  of  foreigners  who  have  come  to  the  Republic  because 
of  the  exploitation  of  oil  is  estimated  as  follows:  Americans,  1,000; 
British,  300;  Dutch,  200;  the  total  including  Colombians  and  colored 
laborers  from  the  West  Indies  being  10,000.  On  every  oil  field  new 
settlements  are  growing  up  with  a  population  ranging  from  1,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  exports  of  petroleum  in  1924  were  1,220,600 
metric  tons.  During  the  month  of  January  of  that  year  46,400 
metric  tons  were  exported,  while  in  December  exports  reached  200,000 
metric  tons.  {Boletin  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio,  Caracas,  March  1, 
1925.) 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
k/  AFFAIRS 


Railroad  bond  issue. — By  decree  No.  16842  of  March  24,  1925, 
the  President  authorized  the  emission  of  bonds  for  improvements  and 
equipment  for  the  railways  of  the  Union,  extension  of  branch  lines, 
and  completion  of  work  now'  under  way.  These  bonds,  of  a  par 
value  of  1  conto  each,  paying  7  per  cent  annual  interest,  are  to  be 
amortized  in  10  years  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  those  still  in  cir¬ 
culation  each  year,  paying  7  per  cent  annual  interest  in  semiannual 
payments.  Amortization  will  be  effected  at  par  by  lot,  by  purchase 
on  the  exchange,  or  other  suitable  methods.  The  Minister  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Public  Works  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
an  additional  10  per  cent  tax  on  railroad  rates  for  a  special  fund  for 
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interest  and  amortization.  Tlic  l)ond  issue  is  to  be  made  with  relation 
to  the  payments  to  be  elFected,  so  that  the  total  in  circulation  in  any 
year  will  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  fuiul  created  for  interest  and 
amortization.  Should  the  said  fund  in  any  year  exceed  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  and  interest  payments  due,  tlie  Government  may  use  the  balance 
for  the  work  on  the  railroads. 

COLOMBIA 

Department  receipts. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  the  budget  of 
receipts  for  the  various  departments  during  the  year  1924  was  the 
following; 


Department 

Pesos 

Department 

Pesos 

4,700,900 

2;  752,916  : 

1.953.700 

1. 162. 700 
1,482,500 
1,272,400 

1, 142, 200 

1,333,600 

748,200 

583.300 

458.300 
457,000 
372,900 
266,400 

Valle . 

HAITI 

Public  debt. — The  gross  debt  of  the  Republic  declined  from 
116,082,000  gourdes  at  the  end  of  February,  1925,  to  115,978,000 
gourdes  at  the  end  of  March,  1925.  It  is  evident  that  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  present  year  in  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt. 

HONDURAS 

Amapala  customs  revenues. — According  to  figures  of  the  col- 
lecttir  of  customs  the  receipts  of  the  port  of  Amapala  from  May  13, 
1924,  through  February,  1925,  were  750,184.29  pesos. 

PERU 

Tax  on  alcohol  and  alcohouc  beverages. — Law  No.  5049,  of 
March  4, 1925,  places  a  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  the  following  scale;  Pure  grape  alcohol,  60  centavos 
per  liter;  cane  alcohol  made  in  the  highlands,  80  centavos;  cane 
alcohol  made  in  the  coast  region,  1  sol;  alcohol  from  all  other  sources, 
1  sol  20  centavos;  and  beer,  4K  centavos  per  liter.  Alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  pay  the  following  tax;  Beer,  50 
centavos  per  liter;  liquors  other  than  wines,  and  alcohol  up  to  60 
degrees  Gay  Lussac,  2  soles  per  liter;  alcohol  of  any  grade  up  to  100 
degrees  Gay  Lussac,  3  soles  per  liter;  wines,  beer,  and  vermouth,  1 
sol  20  centavos;  effervescent  wines,  1  sol  80  centavos  per  liter;  and 
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champagne,  2  soles  30  centavos.  Wine  growers  and  merchants 
dealing  in  alcoholic  beverages  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  collector 
of  revenue.  The  application  for  permits  must  state  the  size  of  the 
plantations  and  what  area  is  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  crops 
for  making  alcoholic  beverages. 

Cigarettes  tax  for  highways. — A  law  promulgated  March  13 
last  imposes  a  tax  of  one-half  centavo  apiece  on  cigarettes.  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax  are  to  be  used  for  a  road-building  fund. 


URUGUAY 


French  loan. — On  March  7,  1925,  the  Banco  de  la  Republica 
Oriental  del  Uruguay  received  from  the  French  Government  the  sum 
of  1,300,000  gold  pesos  as  amortization  of  the  quota  due  on  the  loan 
of  15,000,000  pesos  made  by  Uruguay  to  France. 


Restriction  OF  iMMiGmmoN. — By  decree  No.  16764  of  December 
31,  1924,  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  March  26,  1925,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  regulates  immigration  to  Brazil.  Second  and  third  class  passen¬ 
gers  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  country  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  articles  1  and  2  of  law  No.  4247  of  January  6,  1921.  (These 
articles  permitted  the  exclusion  of  persons  suffering  from  certain 
physical  defects  and  those  over  60  years  of  age  likely  to  become 
public  charges  and  of  those  coming  as  prostitutes.  Immigrants  ^ 

might  be  expelled  from  the  country  in  five  years  for  a  criminal  record 
in  another  country,  criminal  conduct  in  Brazil,  or  for  certain  specified 
offenses.)  To  enter,  an  immigrant  must  be  able  to  present  to  the 
competent  port  or  frontier  authority  papers  proving  him  to  be  of 
good  character  as  well  as  a  passport  showing  his  photograph,  finger-  J 

prints,  civil  status,  age,  nationality  and  profession  or  trade,  to  be  ■ 

visaed  by  the  port  or  frontier  officer.  After  July  1,  1925,  the  only  ;• 

ports  for  immigration  will  be  Belem  (Par4),  Recife  (Pernambuco), 

Sao  Salvador  (Bahia),  Victoria,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranagu4,  ^ 

Sao  Francisco  and  Rio  Grande. 

CHILE 


Legal  capacity  of  women. — One  of  the  most  important  of  all 
recent  decree-laws  is  that  proclaimed  on  March  12,  1925,  making 
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profound  changes  in  the  legal  capacity  of  women.  A  few  of  the 
provisions  follow: 

Parental  authority  is  vested  in  the  mother,  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  father,  when  the  latter  is  actually,  civilly,  or  presumptively  dead;  when  he 
is  absent;  when  he  is  placed  in  interdiction;  or  when  his  physical  or  moral  dis¬ 
ability  has  l)een  judicially  declared.  Conviction  for  a  crime  constitutes  moral 
disability. 

A  woman  may,  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  man,  be  a  guardian  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  of  property,  but  a  married  woman  needs  the  permission  of  her  husband 
or  of  the  court  to  exercise  these  duties. 

A  woman  may  serve  as  witness  to  any  act  or  contract  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  a  man. 

In  the  marriage  articles  husband  and  wife  may  agree  that  their  respective 
property  shall  be  kept  separate. 

It  will  be  considered  that  such  an  agreement  is  in  force  with  respect  to  the 
wife’s  administration  of  all  property  resulting  from  her  professional  or  industrial 
employment. 

When  there  has  been  an  agreement  for  the  separation  of  property  a  married 
woman  may  devote  herself  freely  to  the  exercise  of  any  trade,  occupation,  pro¬ 
fession,  industry,  or  business,  unless  prohibited  by  a  judge  after  a  hearing,  on 
petition  of  her  husband. 

Division  of  Social  Hygiene. — By  a  decree-law  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Government  last  March  a  division  of  social  hygiene  is 
created  in  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Labor.  In 
accordance  with  its  provisions  the  Republic  will  be  divided  into  five 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  social  hygiene  brigade.  Clinics  will  be 
established  with  sections  for  venereal  diseases,  gynecology,  and 
tuberculosis,  in  addition  to  hospitals  and  a  tuberculosis  preventorium 
for  children  in  each  district.  The  teaching  of  social  hygiene  is  made 
obligatory  in  the  schools,  beginning  in  the  primary  grades,  and  propa¬ 
ganda  will  also  be  carried  on  among  adults.  Prostitutes  found  to 
be  suffering  from  venereal  disease  will  be  required  to  undergo  treat¬ 
ment  and  while  awaiting  cure  will  be  isolated. 

Cheap  housing. — A  decree-law  proclaimed  early  this  year  creates 
the  Superior  Social  Welfare  Council,  to  which  are  given  not  only  all 
the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  Superior  Council  of  Work¬ 
ers’  Housing  but  also  more  extended  duties.  Under  the  supervision 
of  this  council  the  law  offers  to  responsible  groups  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  and  workers,  to  industrialists,  and  to  individuals  in  general 
financial  assistance  in  building  cheap  houses.  The  State  guarantees 
interest,  the  rate  of  which  will  be  fixed  later,  to  companies  or  persons 
undertaking  the  construction  of  cheap  houses  in  groups  of  not  less 
than  50,  these  houses  preferably  to  be  sold  on  the  installment  plan. 
Bonds  secured  by  land  and  cheap  houses  erected  thereon  may  also 
be  issued  by  the  Mortgage  Loan  Bank. 

Copyright  law. — A  new  copyright  law,  formulated  a  few  months 
ago,  has  replaced  the  law  of  1834  on  this  subject.  A  few  of  its 
important  provisions  are  summarized  below: 
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Writings,  music,  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures,  maps  and  plans,  engineering 
or  architectural  projects,  theatrical  works,  motion  pictures,  photographs,  etc., 
may  be  copyrighted  for  the  life  of  their  author  or  originator  by  registering  them 
in  the  National  Library,  the  copyright  ix‘ing  transmissible  to  the  heirs  of  the 
author  or  originator  and  valid  for  20  years  after  his  decease.  The  copyright 
consists  of  the  exclusive  right  to  distribute,  sell,  or  otherwise  derive  financial 
profit  from  such  works  by  means  of  printing,  lithography,  engraving,  copy,  east, 
photograph,  phonograph  record,  player-piano  roll,  motion-picture  film,  execu¬ 
tion,  lecture,  recitation,  representation,  translation,  adaptation,  exhibition,  radio 
transmission,  or  any  other  means  of  reproduction,  multiplication,  or  diffusion. 

Foreigners  may  copyright  their  works  in  Chile,  provided  the  same  privilege  is 
extended  to  Chileans  in  their  respective  countries. 

Recent  legislation. — Among  recent  noteworthy  laws,  of  which 
space  permits  only  a  brief  mention,  are  the  following: 

A  decree-law  approved  by  the  Government  Council  in  March  of  this  year 
imposing  an  additional  tax  on  inconte,  increasing  progressively  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  income;  a  decree-law  of  March  9,  establishing  the  indeterminate 
sentence  for  prisoners  serving  a  sentence  of  more  than  one  year,  after  half  the 
sentence  has  been  completed,  life  imprisonment  being  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  decree  as  20  years;  a  new  electoral  decree-law,  approved  March 
14;  a  decree-law  amending  the  law  concerning  private  employees;  and  a  decree- 
law  giving  employed  women  the  right  to  60  days’  leave  of  absence  at  confinement 
and  to  one  hour  a  day  for  the  care  of  their  infants. 

COLOMBIA 

Patent  rights. — Law  No.  31  of  February  28,  1925,  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  industrial  property  and  patent  rights  states,  among  other 
things,  that  any  person,  Colombian  or  foreign,  who  has  established 
or  desires  to  establish  in  Colombian  territory  an  industry  or  work  of 
any  kind  using  an  invention  or  formula  of  his  own,  or  who  perfects  a 
machine,  mechanical  apparatus,  or  any  combination  that  may  be 
useful  in  industry,  art,  or  science,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
his  invention  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  provided  he  complies 
with  all  legal  requirements.  The  full  text  of  this  law  appears  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  March  7,  1925. 

costa  RICA 

Industrial  accident  compensation  law. — Law  No.  53  on  indus¬ 
trial  accident  compensation,  published  in  La  Gaceta  of  February  6, 
1925,  consists  of  seven  chapters  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 
Responsibility  of  the  employer  in  case  of  accident;  compensation; 
legal  procedure  in  case  of  accidents;  insurance;  penalties  and  general 
provisions.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  law: 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  causing  temporary  disability  to  a  workman  he  shall 
receive  a  compensation  equal  to  one-half  his  daily  wage,  commencing  from  the 
day  of  the  accident  until  such  a  time  as  he  is  able  to  resume  work.  The  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  on  the  days  his  wages  are  due,  without  any  discount  being  made 
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for  holidays.  In  the  event  of  partial  permanent  dusability  the  workman  is  entitled 
to  a  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  reduction  in  his  wage  caused  by  the 
accident;  in  the  case  of  permanent  total  disability  for  all  kinds  of  work  the  work¬ 
man  is  entitled  to  receive  a  life  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  annual  wage. 
An  employer  is  obliged  to  furnish  free  of  charge  medicines  and  the  services  of  a 
physician  to  any  w'orkman  who  has  been  injured  while  in  his  employ,  until  such 
a  time  as  the  workman  is  able  to  return  to  w’ork  or  is  declared  by  the  attending 
physician  to  be  permanently  disabled,  or  until  he  dies.  If  a  workman  is  injured 
or  killed  in  an  accident  caused  by  his  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication  he  is  not 
entitled  to  ask  for  any  compensation  whatsoever. 

Employers  shall  cover  their  obligation  for  compensation  to  their  w'orkmen 
in  case  of  accident  by  taking  out  insurance  policies  in  favor  of  their  employees  in 
the  National  Insurance  Bank  for  the  amount  of  the  compensations  due. 

This  law  will  become  effective  two  months  after  the  National 
Insurance  Bank  notifies  the  public  that  it  is  ready  to  assume  liability 
for  the  policies. 

Protection  against  plant  diseases. — In  order  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  plant  diseases  into  the  Republic  and  to  protect 
native  agriculture,  an  Executive  decree  was  published  January  23, 
1925,  by  which  importers  of  seeds,  plants,  roots,  or  bulbs  are  required 
to  present  an  application  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  import 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  stating  the  place  of  origin, 
quality,  quantity,  and  uses  to  which  the  articles  are  to  be  put.  This 
law  becomes  effective  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Postal  Money  Order  Service. — A  law  creating  a  domestic 
Postal  Money  Order  Service  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director 
General  of  Post  Offices  and  Telegraphs  has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Dominican  Congress  and  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
on  January  14,  1925.  This  law  not  only  creates  and  makes  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  operation  of  a  domestic  Postal  Money  Order  Service 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  also  authorizes  the  Director  General 
of  Post  Offices  and  Tel^raphs  to  initiate  negotiations  with  other 
nations,  members  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  or  the  Pan-American 
Postal  Union,  for  money  order  conventions  between  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  other  member  countries. 

GUATEMALA 

Reforestation  decree. — The  forestry  law  prepared  in  1924  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
on  March  28,  1925.  According  to  thb  law,  for  each  tree  cut  down  in 
the  coffee  and  pine  regions  three  of  the  same  kind  must  be  planted, 
or  if  three  of  the  same  variety  can  not  be  procured,  tlien  five  of  other 
varieties  of  fine  wood. 

Protection  op  native  labor. — A  law  was  passed  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  April  2,  1925,  by  which  foreign  companies  doing  busi- 
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ness  in  Guatemala  are  obliged  to  employ  75  per  cent  Guatemalan 
labor,  exclusive  of  technical  experts. 

Bill  for  rights  of  women. — On  April  1,  1925,  the  bill  presented 
by  Deputy  Rosa  Ch&vez  on  the  rights  of  the  married  woman  legally 
of  age  was  given  i^s  first  reading  and  held  over  for  the  second  reading 
and  discussion.  The  text  is  as  follows; 

.Article  1.  The  married  woman  legally  of  age  is  free  to  bring  legal  action. 
In  suits  against  her  husband  the  latter  shall  be  obliged  to  furnish  her  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds. 

Art.  2.  The  married  woman  legally  of  age  does  not  need  the  consent  of  her 
husband  to  dispose  of  her  own  property,  nor  for  the  exercise  of  a  business  pro¬ 
fession  or  industry,  nor  for  the  making  of  any  sort  of  contract. 

.Art.  3.  Legal  provisions  contrary  to  this  law  are  hereby  revoked,  etc. 

MEXICO 

Income  tax. — A  new  income-tax  law,  which  differs  considerably 
from  the  former  law,  Avent  into  effect  on  April  1  of  this  year.  Persons 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  source  of  their  income.  All  Mexicans,  whether  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  country  or  abroad,  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax, 
no  matter  what  the  source  of  their  income,  and  foreigners,  whether 
residing  in  the  country  or  abroad,  are  liable  for  a  tax  on  income  de¬ 
rived  from  Mexican  sources.  Companies  are  similarly  taxable. 
Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  the  various  schedules,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  law  as  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  for  April 
2,  1925. 

Check  on  emigration. — Under  date  of  March  21  of  this  year  the 
President  signed  a  resolution  instructing  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  to  sell  tickets  only  as  far  north  as  Torreon  and  Saltillo  to 
workers  proposing  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  In  those  cities 
the  Mexican  migration  agents  will  inform  intending  emigrants  of 
United  States  immigration  requirements  in  order  that  only  those 
meeting  these  requirements  shall  emigrate. 
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BILVZIL-URUGUAY 

Brazilian-Uruouayan  Convention. — On  March  30,  1925,  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Uruguay  signed  the  international  con¬ 
vention  between  the  two  countries  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
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their  Governments  in  the  event  of  internal  disturbances  of  public 
order.  This  convention  provides  for  the  prevention  by  the  undis¬ 
turbed  nation  of  its  nationals  and  other  inhabitants  from  participating 
in,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  internal  disorders  of  the  other  country. 
{La  Manana,  Montevideo,  April  1,  1925.) 

De.markation  of  limits  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay. — At  the 
invitation  of  the  High  Commissioners  for  the  demarkation  of  liniits 
between  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  the  formal  delivery  and  recognition  by 
the  authorities  of  Rivera,  Uruguay,  and  Santa  Ana,  Brazil,  of  the 
new'  boundaries  separating  the  tw'o  towns  took  place  in  the  former  in 
March  of  this  year.  The  ceremony  w'as  W'itnessed  by  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  of  both  countries. 

chile 

Universal  Postal  Convention. — By  a  decree  law  of  January  23, 
1925,  Chile  ratified  the  Universal  Postal  Convention,  its  agreements, 
protocols,  and  their  respective  regulations,  signed  in  Madrid  Novcm- 
i)er  30,  1920.  {Diario  Oficial,  February  6,  1925.) 

OUATEMALA-NICARAGUA 

Commercial  Convention. — Free  trade  in  natural  products  or  those 
manufactured  w'ith  native  raw  materials  may  be  carried  on  for  five 
years  between  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  by  the  terms  of  a  con¬ 
vention  signed  on  September  10,  1924,  in  Guatemala  City,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  Nicaragua  on  October  2,  1924.  The  full 
text  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Nicaragua  for  November  21, 
1924. 

MEXICO 

International  trade-mark  conventions. — The  revisions  of  the 
international  trade-mark  convention  of  Paris  and  agreement  of 
Madrid,  signed  in  Washington  June  2,  1911,  and  approved  by  the 
Mexican  Senate  on  December  13,  1912,  were  ratified  by  the  President 
on  March  13,  1925.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  11,  1925.) 

PANAMA-AMERICAN  STATES 

Buenos  Aires  Postal  Convention. — On  February  27,  1925,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  ratifying  the  principal  Pan 
American  Postal  Convention  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1921.  The 
terms  of  the  convention  became  effective  in  Panama  on  April  1,  1925, 
with  the  exception  of  paragraph  2  of  article  2  of  the  convention 
relative  to  free  transit.  According  to  this  paragraph  the  signatory 
nations  are  obliged  to  transport  mail  in  transit  within  their  territories 
on  the  same  terms  as  domestic  mail.  Due  to  its  geographical  position 
it  is  impossible  for  Panama  to  agree  to  this.  {Diario  de  Panama, 
March  30,  1925.) 
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l^NiVERsiTY  Reoistration  IN  ARGENTINA. — The  latest  report  of 
the  Department  of  Education  gives  the  following  statistics  for  the 
enrollment  in  the  university  faculties  for  the  year  1923: 

National  University  of  Buenos  .Xires:  studenUi 


Medicine _ 

Engineering _ 

Philosophy  and  letters _ 

Agriculture  (1922  figures) 
Eronomic  sciences _ 


National  University  of  Cdrdoba 


Medical  sciences 
Medicine... 
Pharmacy.. 
Obstetrics.. 
Dentistry.. 

Engineering _ 


National  University  of  the  Littoral: 

Education _ _ 

Agriculture _ 

Medical  sciences — 

Medicine _ 

Dentirtry _ 

Pharmacy _ 

Obstetrics _ _ _ _ _ 

Industrial  chemistry _ 

Mathematical  and  natural  sciences _ 

Juridical  sciences _ 

Economics,  commerce,  and  political  sciences 


National  University  of  Tucumdn: 

Engineering _ _ 

Pharmacy  and  subtropical  hygiene 
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National  University  of  La  Plata:  Students 

Law _  412 

Medicine _ _ _ 327 

Chemistry  and  pharmacy _ 259 

Veterinary  medicine _ 80 

Physical  an<l  mathematical  sciences _ 172 

Agriculture _  52 

Education _ 162 


Total _ _ _ - . - . . 1,464 


Commercial  School  for  Women. — The  Commercial  School  for 
Women  in  Buenos  Aires  was  recently  moved  to  more  spacious 
quarters  on  the  Calle  Callao.  Since  its  foundation  by  Senora 
Eusebia  Silveyra  de  Rojas  26  years  ago  the  school  has  grown  in 
spite  of  limited  space,  now  having  over  600  pupils  receiving  in¬ 
struction  in  20  divisions.  In  the  new  quarters  there  will  be  20  to 
22  divisions,  half  receiving  instruction  in  the  morning,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  afternoon. 

Seflora  de  Liddle,  the  new  principal,  proposes  to  establish  a  small 
museum  and  a  library.  In  addition  to  the  regular  commercial 
courses  physical  training  is  also  given. 

Einstein  in  Buenos  Aires. — On  March  25,  1925,  Prof.  Albert 
Einstein,  of  Germany,  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  to  give  a  series  of 
scientific  lectures  on  the  theory  of  relativity  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires.  He  also  gave  lectures  before  several  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  and  in  the  other  universities  of  Argentina.  The  distinguished 
scientist  was  the  recipient  of  many  demonstrations  of  admiration 
and  respect,  and  the  honored  guest  at  functions  of  both  scholastic 
and  social  character. 

Agronomic  and  Veterinary  School. — The  Agronomic  and 
Veterinary  School  at  Santa  Catalina  was  established  on  land  pur¬ 
chased  in  June,  1870,  as  a  result  of  the  desire  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  to  have  an  agricultural  school  for  that 
organization.  The  first  pupils,  who  were  orphans,  received  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture,  but  with  the  arrival  of  Belgian  instructors 
in  1882,  the  school  was  converted  into  the  Institute  of  Agronomy 
and  Veterinary  Science.  The  first  laboratory  for  animal  vaccine 
was  established  in  the  school  at  Santa  Catalina  in  1884,  furnishing 
the  vaccine  for  the  country.  In  1890  the  institution  was  moved  to 
La  Plata,  where  it  eventually  became  the  veterinary  and  economic 
school  of  La  Plata  University.  The  school  now  occupies  800  hec¬ 
tares,  of  which  500  hectares  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  serving  as 
an  experiment  station  in  six  sections — fanning,  stock  raising,  indus¬ 
try,  forestry,  truck  gardening,  and  parks  and  gardens,  while  there 
are  also  workshops  for  carpentry,  mechanics,  masonry,  and  iron  work. 
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BOLIVIA 

School  library  established. — In  the  Jos6  Rosendo  Gutierrez 
public  school  of  La  Paz  a  library  has  been  established  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils.  In  order  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  closer  understanding  between  them  and  the  teachers  it 
was  decided  that  the  pupils  themselves  should  elect  members  from 
the  senior  grades  to  assist  the  professors  in  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  newly  created  library,  the  first  school  library 
in  the  Republic. 

Some  decrees  of  interest. — The  latest  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  contains  several  decrees  relating 
to  education,  an  extract  of  which  follows: 

The  curriculum  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  is  reorganized  so  as 
to  consist  of  a  two-year  introductory  course,  the  regular  three-year  course  at 
the  end  of  which  the  candidate  receives  the  diploma  of  elementary  teacher,  and 
a  two-year  specialized  course  leading  to  the  diploma  of  State  teacher.  Students 
whose  grades  have  been  “excellent”  are  entitled  to  a  Government  scholarship 
for  two  or  more  years’  study  abroad. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  La  Paz  will  be  gradually  discontinued,  dropping 
first  the  entering  year,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  class  is  graduated.  It  will  then 
be  reestablished  year  by  year.  The  funds  saved  by  the  closing  of  the  school 
will  be  used  to  secure  modern  teaching  material.  Every  year  an  appropriation 
will  be  made  to  provide  scholarships  for  study  abroad,  in  order  to  prepare  special¬ 
ized  teachers  of  the  different  branches  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

A  special  form  of  salute  to  the  flag  for  use  in  schools  has  been  adopted.  Flag 
Day  has  been  substituted  for  the  Student’s  Day  previously  observed. 

BRAZIL 

International  Conference  on  Esperanto. — ^Among  the 
Brazilian  organizations  lending  support  to  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Esperanto  held  in  Paris  May  14,  15,  and  16,  1925,  were  the 
Society  of  Geography  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Engineers’  Club,  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  Society  of  Pisciculture  and  Ocean¬ 
ography,  the  Brazilian  Press  Association,  the  School  of  Philosophy, 
the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Accounting,  the  Military  Students’  Institute 
and  the  review  Medicamenta.  The  conference  has  for  one  of  its 
chief  aims  that  of  placing  Esperanto  among  the  pure  and  applied 
sciences. 

Important  school  center. — The  Firmino  Costa  school  center  at 
Lavras,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  offers  primary  and  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  and  a  course  for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers.  It  also  has  a 
department  of  school  welfare,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  school 
bank.  Cooking,  sewing,  gardening,  and  manual  training  are  taught 
in  the  technical  section.  The  course  for  rural  teachers  is  two  years  in 
length.  During  the  first  year  elementary  school  subjects  are  reviewed 
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and  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  practice  teaching.  The  students 
of  the  rural  course  may  enroll  in  the  technical  section  and  in  this  way 
also  prepare  themselves  to  follow  a  trade.  The  division  of  school 
welfare,  which  is  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  school  bank, 
provides  the  poorer  students  with  lunch,  clothing,  books,  and  other 
needed  supplies.  In  connection  with  this  division  a  store  and  a  dental 
clinic  are  maintained.  The  library  ha.s  about  1,350  books  and  the 
museum  more  than  650  specimens.  Classes  in  bookbinding  are  given 
in  the  library.  The  funds  of  the  school  hank  arc  derived  from 
the  monthly  fees  of  the  readers,  a  subsidy  from  the  municipality, 
donations  from  individuals  and  corporations,  and  miscellaneous 
sources. 

CHILE 

First  woman  on  Education  Council. — Appointed  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Sr.  Jos6  Maza,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Seftora 
Isaura  Dinator  de  Guzm4n,  the  first  Chilean  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  took  her  seat  on  March  23  of  this 
year. 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women. — Early  in  March  of  this  year 
the  Ministry  of  Education  made  the  necessary  changes  in  the  budget 
by  which  the  salaries  of  women  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
were  made  equal  to  those  for  men,  as  was  already  the  case  in  the 
primary  and  normal  schools. 

Change  in  retirement  reqltrements. — According  to  the  terms 
of  a  decree  law  of  March  last,  superior,  secondary,  commercial,  and 
special  teachers  are  now  allowed  to  retire  with  full  pay  after  30 
years’  service,  instead  of  40,  as  formerly.  Retirement  for  teachers 
who  have  served  30  years  and  reached  the  age  of  55  is  obligatory, 
unless  the  Government  authorizes  continuance  in  service.  Teachers 
who  have  taught  a  minimum  of  10  years  and  are  incapacitated  for 
service  may  retire  with  a  pension  depending  upon  their  length  of 
service. 

Residence  for  university  students. — On  April  1st  a  residence 
for  out-of-town  students  attending  the  University  of  Chile  was 
opened  in  Santiago.  This  residence,  which  has  100  single  rooms, 
besides  parlors,  reading  rooms,  and  dining  room,  was  built  by  the 
generous  bequest  of  the  late  Sr.  Belisario  Torres,  who  also  left  a 
legacy  of  100,000  pesos,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  used  for  a 
foreign  scholarship  awarded  on  the  termination  of  his  university 
course  to  some  student  living  in  the  residence. 

COLOMBIA 

Student  excursions. — By  virtue  of  law  No.  30,  promulgated 
March  7,  1925,  scientific  excursions  for  students  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  all  public  schools  and  in  those  receiving  Government  aid. 
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The  excursions  will  take  place  preferably  during  the  vacation  months. 
Students  are  furnished  free  transportation  on  the  national  railroads 
and  other  Government  lines. 

Public  instruction  in  Cundinamarca. — During  the  year  1924 
130  new  schools  were  opened  in  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca, 
with  an  enrollment  of  32,818  pupils.  During  the  present  year  885 
primary  schools  are  being  conducted,  and  work  on  the  construction 
of  new  school  buildings  is  progressing  in  10  different  towns  of  the 
Department. 

COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  sciioLARsraps. — In  accordance  with  law  No.  58  of  Au¬ 
gust  18,  1924,  and  decree  No.  5  of  November  19,  1924,  a  competition 
has  been  opened  for  awarding  eight  foreign  scholarships  offered  by 
the  Government.  This  competition  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Those  awarded  scholar¬ 
ships  must  obligate  themselves  to  practice  in  Costa  Rica  whatever 
profession  they  take  up  and  give  the  Government  their  professional 
services  for  a  period  of  four  years  in  the  province  of  their  birth  in 
return  for  the  salary  prescribed  by  law. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Dedication  of  mausoleum  of  Eugenio  M.  de  Hostos. — The 
mausoleum  erected  by  the  Dominican  Government  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  educator  Eugenio  M.  de  Hostos  was  dedicated  in  the 
cemetery  of  that  city  on  February  25,  the  day  celebrated  as  “School 
Day.” 

HAITI 

Agkicultiuial  Technical  Service. — The  Haitian  Government 
has  wisely  made  liberal  appropriations  for  prosecuting  the  work  of 
the  Technical  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
work  embraces  not  only  agricultural  development  but  also  voca¬ 
tional  and  manual  training.  The  plan  devised  by  the  Technical 
Service  embraces  agronomical  education  and  instruction  as  well  as 
organization  at  Port-au-Prince.  Under  the  able  supervision  of  the 
director  general  of  the  Technical  Service,  Dr.  George  F.  Freeman, 
this  plan  is  being  rapidly  put  into  effect. 

HONDURAS 

National  Museum. — A  presidential  decree  of  March  7,  1925, 
provides  for  the  founding  of  a  National  Museum  in  the  capital  with 
the  following  sections:  Zoological  garden;  botanical  garden;  industrial 
and  agricultural  products;  mineralogical  exhibits;  and  archa'ological 
46986— Bull.  7 - 7 
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exhibits.  The  museum  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Departmental  boards  of  education. — In  accordance  with  the 
new  regulation  for  public  education  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial 
through  February  and  the  early  part  of  March,  1925,  the  depart¬ 
mental  hoards  of  education  have  been  appointed  and  the  names  of 
their  personnel  published  in  the  press  of  Tegucigalpa. 

Lectures  to  workmen  by  law  students. — TTie  Association  of 
Law  Students  of  Tegucigalpa  recently  decided  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures,  as  in  former  years,  for  the  benefit  of  workmen. 

MEXICO 

University  summer  school. — The  university  summer  school  has 
made  an  innovation  by  extending  invitations  for  the  coming  session 
to  be  held  in  July  and  August  of  this  year  to  teachers  of  the  Central 
American  liepublics  and  of  the  Antilles. 

As  it  is  desired  to  give  national  importance  to  the  attendance  of 
Mexican  teachers  at  the  summer  school,  those  completing  the  eight 
required  courses,  and  two  industrial  subjects  in  addition,  will  receive 
a  diploma.  Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  given  to  those  taking 
other  courses,  and  also  to  those  completing  the  kindergarten  course. 
Such  diplomas  and  certificates  will  give  a  teacher  standing  through¬ 
out  the  Republic. 

Increase  in  salvries. — Teachers’  salaries  have  been  increased  50 
per  cent  by  the  State  of  Chiapas. 

(’hildren’s  ijbrary. — The  first  children’s  library  in  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  containing  400  volumes,  was  opened  in  the  city  of  that 
name  in  May.  The  library  is  appropriately  furnished  and  decorated 
with  a  frieze  of  48  pictures  by  Sr.  Manuel  Leal,  a  well-known  artist 
of  Guanajuato. 

NICARAGUA 

Engineering  scholarship.— t^r.  Jos6  Alvarez  has  received  from 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  a  scholarship  of  $(}()  a  month  and  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  for  advanced  engineering  studies  in  a  technical  institution 
of  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

panama 

New  director  ok  National  Institute. — By  a  decree  of  April  4, 
1925,  Sr.  Richard  Newmann  has  been  transferred  from  the  post  of 
director  of  the  National  Institute  to  that  of  Inspector  General  of 
Primarj’  Education,  while  Sr.  Jos6  Dolores  Moscote  leaves  the  latter 
post  to  assume  the  former. 

Foreign  scholarship  examinations. — (’ompetitive  examinations 
will  be  held  in  the  National  Institute  of  Panama  City  on  July  20 
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to  30,  1925,  for  the  five  foreign  scholarships  open  to  the  graduates 
with  first,  second,  or  third  honors  from  the  Normal  School  for  Women 
and  the  National  Institute  for  Young  Men.  Two  scholarships  are 
also  open  to  teachers  with  experience  in  primary  teaching;  one  to  a 
normal-school  or  secondary  teacher;  three  to  any  person  fulfilling 
the  recpiirements  and  passing  the  examination;  and  one  to  a  graduate 
of  an  industrial  school.  Applicants  must  be  Panamans  not  more 
than  40  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  teachers  and  not  more  than  30 
in  other  cases. 

SALVADOR 

New  schools. — One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Quinonez  Molina  has  been  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  both  of  the  one-room  rural  type  and  of  several  rooms  in  the 
towms.  Three  were  built  some  months  ago,  three  are  in  process  of 
erection,  and  another,  in  the  towm  of  Mejicanos,  was  dedicated  on 
March  1,  the  ceremony  being  attended  by  the  President  and  other 
distinguished  officials.  The  building  provides  for  200  children  in  its 
six  well-lighted  and  comfortable  classrooms. 

Child  care  taught  in  schools. — In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
better-baby  contest  in  December,  1923,  Dr.  M.  Adriano  Vilanova 
suggested  that  child  care  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  As  a 
result  the  Normal  vSehool  for  Young  Women  and  the  vocational  school 
in  San  Salvador  have  included  child  care  in  their  courses  of  study. 
Doctor  Vilanova  being  the  instructor  in  this  subject  at  the  last- 
named  school. 

URUGUAY 

Committee  ok  teachers. — Tlic  committee  of  teachers  apjiointed 
to  work  for  an  increase  of  salari(*s,  after  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter,  have  drawn  up  a  liill  providing  for  salary  increa.ses,  prepared 
with  spwial  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  public  funds. 

Essay  on  experimental  psycholocjy. — In  the  March,  1925, 
number  of  Kthtcnewii ,  a  journal  jiiiblished  in  Montevideo,  there 
appeal’s  an  interesting  study  on  a  mental  tt'st  for  meiusuring  the  con¬ 
structive  imagination  of  children  and  adults.  This  article  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  one  of  a  scries  of  lecturt's  on  experimental  psychology  recently 
given  at  the  Pedagogical  Museum  of  Montevideo  by  Dr.  Sebastidn 
Morey  Otero,  professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy.  The  other 
articles  will  ajipear  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  same  periodical. 

Primary  instruction  in  the  Depart.ment  of  San  Jose. — At  the 
end  of  the  1924  school  year  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  San 
Jos^  showed  that  the  50  public  schools  were  attended  by  3,966  pupils 
and  private  schools  by  410  pupils,  making  a  total  of  4,376  school 
children.  The  average  daily  public-school  attendance  w'as  3,095  and 
that  of  the  private  schools  275.  The  night  classes  in  the  Department 
were  opened  with  47  pupils  and  closed  with  38. 
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Labor  code  now  in  force. — The  various  laws  on  labor  relations 
composing  the  labor  code,  which  were  promulgated  on  September  26, 
1925,  became  effective  March  26  of  this  year.  These  laws  are  those 
on  labor  contract,  union  organization,  labor  disputes,  labor  contract 
of  private  employees,  amendments  to  the  industrial  accident  law, 
sickness  and  old-age  insurance,  and  cooperatives.  The  eight-hour 
law  now  takes  effect  throughout  the  Republic. 

COLOMBIA 

Labor  code. — The  Labor  Office  has  prepared  a  project  for  a  labor 
code  in  5  divisions.  The  subjects  covered  by  this  work  include 
conventions  with  other  countries  relating  to  labor,  welfare  provisions, 
legal  regulations  thereof,  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
penalties  for  infractions  of  any  of  these  laws. 

MEXICO 

Schools  of  labor  organization. — The  Mexican  Federation  of 
Labor  (Confederacidn  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana)  is  carrying  on 
educational  work  of  considerable  importance  in  Mexico  City,  which 
will  soon  be  further  expanded.  A  school  for  the  primary,  grammar, 
and  higher  grades,  whose  courses  are  those  of  the  official  schools,  is 
in  operation,  248  pupils  being  enrolled  in  the  six  primary  grades 
alone.  All  books  and  necessaries  are  furnished,  and  the  school  is 
visited  daily  by  a  physician  who  not  only  examines  the  pupils  but 
gives  instruction  in  hygiene. 

On  April  1  courses  were  opened  in  English,  bookkeeping,  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  and  domestic  science,  and  it  is  expected  that 
instruction  will  also  be  given  in  small  industries  and  applied  mechani¬ 
cal  drawing. 
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Rei)  Cross  night  classes  in  nursing. — In  response  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  a  number  of  students  registered  in  Red  Cross  nursing 
courses  the  National  Retl  Cross  of  Ai^entina  will  open  night  classes 
in  nursing,  giving  Red  Cross  diplomas  to  the  graduates.  Practical 
work  is  to  be  done  in  the  Children ’s  Hospital  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Regional  hospital  at  Concepci6n  del  Uruguay. — The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  the  President  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Asylums  and  Regional  Hospitals,  Senators  and  other  officials  attended 
on  April  5,  1925,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  regional  hospital 
in  Concepcidn  del  Uruguay,  a  city  of  Entre  Rios  Province  across  the 
Paran4  River  from  Uruguay.  Sefiora  Adcla  S.  de  Balbuena,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Charity  Society  (Sociedad  de  Beneficencia)  of  Buenos 
Aires,  which  has  managed  practically  all  of  the  women ’s  and  children ’s 
homes  and  hospitals  for  100  years,  made  an  address,  as  did  other 
officials.  The  hospital  bears  the  name  of  Gen.  Justo  Jos6  Urquiza, 
who  was  President  of  Argentina  in  1854  and  whose  foresight  was 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  Junta  de  Sanidad  which  later 
developed  into  the  National  Council  of  Hygiene. 

Cottage  system  school  for  abandoned  children. — The  Villa 
Elisa  cottage-system  school  for  abandoned  children,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  recently  opened  five  new 
cottages,  each  to  house  40  children  of  approximately  the  same  age. 
Each  cottage  w'ill  be  under  the  care  of  a  married  master  who,  ■^dth  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  will  provide  a  homelike  environment  in  W'hich  he  will 
instruct  them  in  primary  education  as  well  as  in  sericulture,  carpentry, 
horticulture,  or  gardening,  as  the  child  chooses.  Fifteen  more 
cottages  will  eventually  be  provided.  The  children  in  this  institution 
are  not  delinquent  or  backward,  and  the  school  demonstrates  the 
newest  system  of  homelike  care  which  develops  the  child  along 
normal  lines. 

New  Salvation  Army  Building. — On  March  21,  1925,  on  Riva- 
davia  Street  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Salvation 
Army  Building,  named  after  William  Booth,  was  laid,  addresses 
being  made  by  some  of  the  officials  of  that  organization,  which  has 
been  at  work  in  Argentina  for  nearly  35  years. 
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BOLIVIA 

Drinking  water  for  city  of  Cochabamba. — The  committee  iu 
charge  of  the  works  for  providing  drinking  water  for  the  city  of 
Co<‘hahamba  has  called  for  bids  for  piping  and  other  ecjuipment 
requireil  for  the  distribution  of  water  both  for  public  use  and  in  the 
home. 

BRAZIL 

Health  te.\ciiing. — The  heads  of  public  instruction  in  the  Federal 
District,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Para,  and  Pernambuco  have  approved 
A  Fada  Hygia  {The  Health  Fairy)  as  a  first  hygiene  book.  The  book, 
written  by  Dr.  Renato  Kehl,  Brazilian  hygienist  and  public  man,  in 
a  very  simple  ami  pleasing  style,  is  considered  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Education  as  a  genuine  benefit  to  Brazil. 

Pediatrics  in  Brazil. — Dr.  Angelo  Vaz,  special  commissioner  of 
the  Government  of  Portugal,  who  spent  several  months  in  Brazil, 
upon  his  return  lectured  before  the  Associafao  Medica  Lusitana  do 
Porto  on  the  pediatrics  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  cited  as  model  institu¬ 
tions  the  Polyclinic  of  Botofogo,  the  Institution  for  the  Protection 
and  Assistance  of  Children,  the  Heliotherapy  Institute,  the  Meyer 
Dispensary,  the  Children ’s  Polyclinic,  and  the  special  services  carried 
on  by  the  National  Department  of  Health  in  Child  Hygiene. 

Better-baby  competition. — On  March  29,  1925,  a  better-baby 
competition  w'as  held  in  the  Institute  for  the  Protection  and  Assistance 
of  Children  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  prizes  for  the  thirty-seventh 
health  test  were  awarded.  There  w'as  also  a  dinner  for  2,000  poor 
children  over  5  years  of  age.  The  health  prizes,  which  amounted  to 
740  milreis,  w'ere  distributed  by  a  committee  of  physician  judges. 

Children’s  court. — An  editorial  in  the  Jornal  do  Brazil  for 
March  25,  1925,  states  that  the  figures  on  cases  handled  by  the 
children’s  court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1924  showed  that  1,682  children 
had  passed  under  its  beneficent  jurisdiction,  1,058  of  w'hom  were 
placetl  by  the  court.  The  number  of  delinquent  children  tried  was 
134.  The  reform  school,  not  yet  completed,  and  a  children’s  asylum 
are  needeil  to  complement  the  work  of  the  court. 

chile 

Appreciation  of  Bulletin. — The  following  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  Sr.  Don  Ismael 
Vald6s  Valdes,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Latin  Americans  active 
in  social  welfare,  was  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Union: 

I  have  received  your  cordial  letter  as  well  as  the  interesting  pamphlet  of  which 
it  speaks  (Social  Welfare  in  the  Community).  I  receive  regularly  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  (Spanish  edition),  which  I  always  read  with  the 
keenest  interest.  Its  informative  contents  never  fail  to  shed  light  on  those  im¬ 
portant  problems  to  whose  solution  our  attention  is  devoted. 
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On  some  occasions  the  Bulletin  or  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  you  have  lieen 
so  kind  as  to  send  us  has  been  the  deciding  voice  in  favor  of  measures  we  were 
considering. 

I  beg  therefore  to  express  iny  thanks. 

First  woman  on  education  council.— See  page  740. 

Kqual  pay  FOR  .MEN  AND  WOMEN. — See  page  740. 

Legal  capacity  of  women.—  See  page  7.‘n. 

Divi.sion  of  .Social  Hygiene.-  See  page  732. 

('heap  housing. — See  page  732. 

Recent  legislation. — See  page  733. 

COSTA  RICA 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  Director  of  Public  Works  made  an 
inspection  recently  of  a  w’orkman’s  house  built  in  San  Jos6  by  the 
Red  Cross.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  investigate  the  cost  of 
the  building  and  ground  in  order  to  determine  if  it  would  be  practical 
for  the  Government  to  build  a  number  of  such  houses. 

CUBA 

Second  National  Congress  of  Women. — On  April  12  the  Second 
National  Congress  of  Women  held  its  opening  session  in  the  city  of 
Habana,  under  the  presidency  of  Sehora  Pilar  Morl6n  de  Menendez. 
On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  resolutions  w^ere  presented  which  w'ere  later  submitted  to  the 
Government.  Among  other  measures  they  urged: 

1.  Election  of  women  members  to  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Establishment  of  farm  schools  in  rural  districts. 

3.  Establishment  of  juvenile  courts. 

4.  Financial  assistance  for  mothers  of  large  families  and  widows  by  means  of 
pensions,  which  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  case. 

5.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  employed  women,  and  night  schools  for  business 
training  and  other  special  courses  in  order  to  prepare  women  for  various  kinds 
of  work. 

6.  Organization  of  a  committee  to  censor  motion  pictures  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments  frequented  by  minors. 

7.  Construction  of  a  home  for  women  students  to  be  under  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Societies,  where  students 
could  live  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

8.  Organization  of  unions  of  women  workers  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
and  of  cooperative  food  stores  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  Tliird  National  Congress 
of  Women  should  also  be  held  in  the  city  of  Habana. 

ECUADOR 

Interchange  of  school  correspondence. — The  interchange  of 
school  correspondence  between  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
far-distant  countries  is  now  being  practiced  in  Ecuador,  the  first  article 
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received  being  an  album  from  a  school  in  Aglona,  Latvia.  The  Junior 
Red  Cross  of  the  United  States  suggested  that  the  youthful  pupils 
of  distant  countries  interchange  photograplis,  cards,  albums,  and 
similar  objects  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  at 
the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  celebrated  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1923,  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  foreign  countries 
and  thus  promoting  closer  international  relations. 

GUATEM.\LA 

Proposed  bill  to  check  spread  of  venereal  disease. — The 
Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  National  Assembly  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  bill  whereby  the  transmission  of  venereal  disease  be¬ 
comes  a  criminal  offense.  The  person  who  infects  another  with 
syphilis  by  this  bill  would  suffer  two  to  six  years’  imprisonment; 
with  blennorrhagia,  two  to  four  years’  imprisonment;  and  with  other 
venereal  diseases,  one  to  three  years’  imprisonment.  Declaration  of 
venereal  disease  to  health  officers  would  be  made  obligatory  by  this 
bill. 

HAITI 

.  Public  health. — The  outstanding  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  during  1924  includes  the  improvement  of  hospitals,  studies 
of  the  most  prevalent  diseases,  the  extension  of  out-patient  clinics 
and  dispensaries,  and  the  training  of  nurses.  Measures  of  sanitation 
were  executed  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  mosquitoes  from  the 
large  cities  and  their  environs.  Medical  conferences  and  laboratory 
work  continued  to  give  valuable  results  and  all  possible  cooperation 
with  the  medical  school  at  Port-au-Prince  was  ever  the  aim. 

MEXICO 

Precautions  against  plague. — On  April  3,  1925,  it  became  illegal 
to  erect  any  dwelling  or  other  structure  of  wood  or  to  build  wooden 
sidewalks  in  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  such  constructions 
are  likely  to  give  shelter  to  rats  and  therefore  to  aid  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  bubonic  plague.  Existing  wooden  structures  may  not 
be  replaced  by  others  of  the  same  nature. 

Additional  hospital  facilities  in  Mexico  City. — ^On  March  23 
the  Public  Charity  Committee  inaugurated  a  new  ward  for  children, 
with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  in  the  Juirez  Hospital,  a  general  ward 
in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  and  two  public  clinics,  one  of  which 
had  previously  been  functioning  in  smaller  quarters.  The  clinics 
have  the  following  departments:  Medicine,  surgery,  skin  diseases, 
syphilis,  obstetrics,  gynecology,  urinary  tract,  children’s  diseases, 
dentistry,  and  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  The  average  attendance  at 
one  of  the  clinics,  of  which  there  are  now  four  in  all,  is  800. 

Compulsory  vaccination. — Vaccination  having  been  made  com¬ 
pulsory  by  presidential  decree,  it  is  required  that  all  infants  be 
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vaccinated  within  four  months  after  birth,  that  immigrants  not 
presenting  a  vaccination  certificate  visaed  by  a  Mexican  consul  be 
vaccinated  on  arrival,  and  that  all  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  be 
vaccinated  every  five  years.  The  Institute  of  Hygiene,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  is  producing  in  its  laboratories 
1 ,000,000  tubes  of  vaccine  weekly. 

Children’s  Day. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal  Commission 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Child,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  (Confederacion  Regional  Obrera 
Mexicana)  united  in  celebrating  May  1  as  Cluldren’s  Day  as  well  as 
Labor  Day. 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguayan  Scouts  \tsit  Buenos  Aires. — Early  in  March,  1925, 
a  group  of  Paraguayan  Boy  Scouts  visited  Buenos  Aires  where  they 
were  cordially  entertained.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  Argentine 
capital  they  were  welcomed  by  Col.  Guillermo  J.  Mohr,  representing 
the  Ministry  of  War. 

PERU 

Leper  colony. — A  recent  law  appropriates  the  sum  of  4,000 
Peruvian  pounds  to  be  used  in  establishing  an  agricultural  colony 
for  lepers  in  the  Department  of  Loreto. 

Welfare  Society. — ^^Vs  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Conference  of  Women  held  recently  in  Lima  a 
group  of  ladies  have  organized  in  that  city  a  welfare  society  under  the 
name  of  Bien  del  Hogar.  The  main  efforts  of  this  society  will  be 
directed  toward  welfare  woik  for  girls  and  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science.  The  society  intends  to  organize  a  school  of  domestic  science 
for  girls,  where  instruction  will  be  given  free.  Courses  will  be  given 
in  practical  cooking,  the  preparation  of  foods,  and  of  food  values  and 
proper  diets.  In  cooperation  with  the  Cunas  Matemdles,  or  Day 
Nurseries,  the  school  will  give  instruction  in  the  care  of  babies. 
Courses  will  also  be  given  on  hygiene  and  care  of  the  home,  including 
an  elementary  course  on  maternal  hygiene.  There  will  also  be  classes 
in  all  these  subjects  for  pay  pupils. 

In  order  to  provide  a  place  where  working  girls  may  obtain  good 
food,  the  school  will  open  a  dining  room  where  meals  will  be  served 
at  a  very  low  price.  A  dormitory  will  also  be  opened  at  the  school 
where  young  girls  who  come  to  Lima  from  outside  places  seeking 
employment  vrill  find  temporary  lodgings  at  a  reasonable  price;  no 
one,  however,  will  be  permitted  to  remain  over  10  days,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  later  arrivals.  The  society  will  open  an  employment 
agency  for  girls  who  have  completed  their  course  at  the  school.  Each 
girl  will  be  given  a  card  on  which  a  record  will  be  kept  of  the  length 
of  time  she  retains  her  position,  and  those  who  remain  five  years  or 
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he  same  place  of  emjiloyment  will  receive  from  the  society  a 
prize. 

me  society  will  keep  in  touch  with  similar  societies  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  order  to  develoj)  and  improve  the  methods  of 
continuinj;  its  work.  The  yearly  report  of  tlie  society  will  he  sent 
to  all  the  delegates  who  attended  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference 
of  Women. 

SAI.VAIKIR 

Milk  station. — The  Gota  de  Leclie,  or  free  milk  station,  of  Santa 
Ana  is  to  have  a  building  of  its  own  where  it  will  be  provided  with 
more  space  and  better  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  babies  of  the 
poor.  The  milk  station  now  has  about  50  children  in  its  care. 

URUGUAY 

SARANof  DEL  Yf  HospiTAL. — In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1925, 
the  comer  stone  of  the  hospital  in  Sarandi  del  Yi  was  laid  on  ground 
donated  for  the  building  by  Sr.  Jose  Maria  R»)driguez  Sosa,  for  whom 
the  institution  will  be  named.  He  has  also  given  a  large  sum  toward 
the  construction  of  the  hospital. 

Protection  for  early  infancy. — According  to  statistics  for  Feb- 
mary,  1925,  the  Service  of  Protection  for  Early  Infancy  and  the 
Office  of  Wet  Nurses,  in  its  eight  dispensaries  maintained  as  part 
of  the  Public  Health  Department  in  Montevideo,  treated  1,808 
babies,  of  whom  307  wore  new  patients.  Also  994  children  from  the 
D.  Larrailaga  Asylum  were  treated.  The  inspectors  made  2,328 
visits  in  the  capacity  of  overseers  of  and  advisers  to  wet  nurses  and 
nursemaids.  The  milk  laboratory  distributed  during  February 
11,525  liters  of  milk,  20,440  feedings  of  prepared  milk,  and  382  cans 
of  prepared  baby  foods.  This  office  provides  wet  nurses  with  a 
health  certificate  free  of  charge  to  persons  requesting  this  assistance. 
(See  last  month’s  Bulletin  for  a  brief  article  on  this  service.) 

VENEZUELA 

Hospital  statistics. — According  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Gaceta  OJicial  of  March  14,  1925,  an  expenditure  of  2,118,806  bolivars 
was  made  during  the  year  1924  for  the  upkeep  of  59  hospitals  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  various  States  of  the  Republic  as  follows  :Anzo4tegui, 
1;  Apure,  1;  Aragua,  5;  Bolivar,  1;  Carabobo,  6;  Falc6n,  1; 
GuArico,  2;  Lara,  4;  Merida,  2;  Miranda,  5;  Nueva  Esparta,  1; 
Sucre,  2;  Tfichira,  7;  Trujillo,  2;  and  Zulia,  7.  Twelve  hospitals 
located  in  the  Federal  District  must  be  added  to  these  figures.  As  to 
the  number  of  patients  the  figures  are  the  following:  Remaining  from 
1923,  3,766;  entering  during  the  year  1924,  12,209;  total,  15,975. 
Patients  discharged  as  cured  during  the  year  numbered  8,596;  others 
leaving  the  hospitals,  1,549;  and  deaths,  2,125. 


COLOMBIA 


New  holidays. — Law  No.  28,  promulgated  February  16,  1925, 
designates  the  seventh  of  August  to  be  celebrated  every  year  as 
Flag  Day.  By  virtue  of  the  same  law  Mother’s  Day  will  be  observed 
every  year  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May. 

CUBA 

Mausoleu.m  of  Gonzalo  de  Quesada  dedicated. — A  patriotic 
ceremony  was  held  in  Habana  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  mausoleum  containing  the  remains  of  the  great  patriot  Gonzalo 
de  Quesada,  who  strove  with  Jos6  Marti  for  the  independence  of 
Cuba.  Seftor  Quesada  was  the  first  diplomatic  representative 
accredited  from  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  He 
died  in  1915  in  Berlin  while  representing  his  country  as  Minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Germany. 

MEXICO 

Centexauy  of  National  Museum. — The  centenary  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Mexico  City  was  celebrated  on  March  18  of 
this  year.  This  museum  enjoys  world-wide  renown  for  its  priceless 
archeological,  anthropological,  liistorical,  and  other  collections. 


PANAMA 

National  shield,  anthem,  and  flag. — On  March  7,  1925,  the 
National  Assembly  by  law  No.  48  provided  that  the  shield  of  Panama 
should  be  that  provisionally  provided  by  the  National  Convention 
and  described  in  article  2  of  law  No.  64  of  1904,  the  only  change 
being  that  the  number  of  stars  forming  an  arch  over  the  eagle  should 
correspond  to  the  number  of  Provinces.  The  national  anthem  shall 
be  that  provisionally  adopted  by  law  No.  39  of  1906,  the  music  being 
by  Santos  Jorge  A.,  and  the  words  by  Jer6nimo  Ossa. 

The  national  flag  or  emblem  shall  be  that  described  in  article  6 
of  law  No.  64  of  1904.  This  law  was  approved  by  the  President, 
March  10,  1925. 

PARAGUAY 

Death  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. — On  March  14, 
1925,  the  distinguished  Paraguayan  statesman.  Dr.  Manuel  Pefta, 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  died  in  Asuncion.  Doctor  Pena  was 
born  in  Asuncidn  on  May  16,  1887,  being  the  son  of  Don  Jaime  Pena 
and  DonaSerapia  Rojas,  both  descendants  of  distinguished  families. 
At  the  age  of  17  Doctor  Pena  was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  science 
and  letters  from  the  National  College,  afterwards  going  to  Europe, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  in  1912.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  serving 
two  years  as  director  of  the  National  Hospital  and  of  the  general 
office  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  He  was  also  a  professor  in 
the  Medical  School,  and  represented  Paraguay  at  the  Scientific  Con¬ 
gress  in  Lima.  In  1919,  elected  Deputy  to  Congress,  he  advocated 
the  law  for  a  sanitary  campaign  and  the  contract  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  health  work  in  Paraguay.  He  retired  as  deputy  to 
assume  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Health.  From  this  post  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1923  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Uruguay  by  President  Eusebio  Ayala.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  made  president  of  the  Commission  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  specializing  in  public  international 
law.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  keenly  felt  throughout  the 
country,  he  was  serving  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

PERU 

Lima-Piura  automobile  tour. — Owing  to  the  difficult  country 
covered,  this  tour  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  automobile 
trips  accomplished  in  Peru.  The  party  left  Lima  on  January  31 
last,  via  Chiclayo,  Lambayeque,  Sechura,  and  Catacaos,  arriving  at 
Piura  on  February  18,  having  covered  1,536  kilometers  in  40  hours 
actual  running  time.  Part  of  the  way — approximately  700  kilome¬ 
ters — ^was  over  unexplored  roads. 

URUGUAY 

Historical  centenary. — The  Departmental  Council  of  Monte¬ 
video  has  planned  to  honor  in  several  ways  the  first  centenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  33  “Orientals,”  or  Uruguayan  patriots,  who  in  1825 
preached  the  separation  of  that  country  from  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 
Part  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  the  placing  of  a  memorial  bronze  tablet 
in  the  street  of  Treinta  y  Tres  (33) ,  Montevideo.  Three  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  works  in  prose  on  the  history  of  the  crusade  of 
the  33  “Orientals,”  the  first  to  be  a  gold  medal  and  2,000  pesos;  the 
second  a  silver  medal  and  1,000  pesos,  and  the  third  a  silver  medal 
and  500  pesos.  The  prize  essays  will  be  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipality  and  will  be  distributed  free  throughout  the  Republic, 
preferably  to  the  public  schools  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 


Subject 


AROINTTNA 

Condition  of  the  Argentine  cotton  crop . 

Production  figures  (or  wheat  and  linseed  (or  the  1923-24  season _ 

Condition  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  end  o(  January,  1925 . 

Agricultural  conditions  in  Argentina,  official  report  of  Mar.  16, 
1925. 

Area  sown  in  cotton  in  Argentina,  official  report . 


BOUVU 

Bolivian  exports  of  minerals  for  year  1924 . 

Excerpt  from  commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1925. 

Exports  of  minerals  during  February . 

Bolivian  exchange  rates  during  March,  1925 . . 


Exports  of  coffee  from  Bahia . 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  the  month  of 
February,  1925. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  consular  district  (or  the 
year  1924. 

Municipal  public  works,  Recife . 


Dedared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  for 
February,  1925. 

Para  cotton  production  and  exports . 


Destinations  of  cocoa  from  Bahia  during  1924 . . 

Tables  showing  the  increase  in  prices  of  all  commodities  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  living.  | 

Coffee  in  Brazil . . . . . . | 

Profits  of  cotton  mills  in  Bahia  consular  district . 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Para,  quarter  ended  ' 
Mar.  31,  1925.  j 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  consular  district  during 
1924. 

Brazil  nut  exports  during  March  quarter,  1925 . 


HY  16, 

1025 

Date 

Author 

1925 

Mar.  16 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Mar.  17 

Do. 

Mar.  23 

Do. 

Mar.  24 

Do. 

Mar.  30 

Do. 

Mar.  9 

Augustus  Ostertag,  consul  at 

La  Paz. 

Mar.  11 

Do. 

Mar.  21 

Do. 

Apr.  6 

Do. 

;  Mar.  7 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 

Bahia. 

:  Mar.  12 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul 

1 

at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

...do _ 

Fred  C.  Eastin,  jr.,  vice 
consul  at  Pernambuco. 

Mar.  13 

Do. 

Mar.  19 

Do. 

...do _ 

Robert  R.  Bradford. 

Mar.  20 

Jack  D.  Hickerson,  consul  at 

Para. 

1  Mar.  21 

Homer  Brett. 

Mar.  28 

Robert  R.  Bradford. 

Mar.  30 


...do _ 

Apr.  2 


Apr.  6 
Apr.  10 


CHILI 

Inclined  plane  railways  in  northern  Chile . 

COLOMBIA 

Trade  competition  in  Cartagena . 

A  nnual  report  of  the  Barranquilla  consular  district  for  1924. 
Foreign  trade  through  the  port  of  Cartagena  during  1924.. 


Comments  on  the  annual  declared-export  return  for  1924 . . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Buenaventura  consular  district, 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1925. 

Review  of  consular  district  of  Barranquilla,  March  quarter . . 


Part  payment  contracts . . 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Quarterly  report  on  Custa  Rican  products  exported . 

Annual  report  (or  1924  on  railroads  operated  in  Costa  Rica. 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Homer  Brett. 

Jack  D.  Dickerson. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Jack  D.  Hickerson. 


Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
Iquique. 


Mar.  25  I  Lester  L.  Sebnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Mar.  22  I  Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul 
at  Barranquilla. 

Mar.  30  |  Lester  L.  Sennare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Mar.  31  Do. 

Apr.  6  !  Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice 
I  consul  at  Buenaventura. 

Apr.  13  I  Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul 
at  Barranquilla. 

i 

Apr.  7  :  Roderick  W.  Unckles,  vice 
consul  at  San  lost 
Apr.  8  I  Do. 

Apr.  14  ^  Do. 

Apr.  22  :  Do. 
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Reports  received  to  May  15,  1925 — Continued 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  consular 
district  of  Cienfuegos. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1B25.. 

The  sugar  situation  in  district  of  Matanras _ 

Increase  in  the  population  of  Cuba _ _ _ _ 


March,  1925,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
Land  values  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.. _ _ 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  district  (Cienfuegos), 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1925. 


nOMIKICAN  REFVBUC 


•Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1924 . . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  Puerto  Plata  consular  dis¬ 
trict,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1925. 

.Agriculture  and  livestock  exirasition  of  i*antiago . . . . 

Report  on  water-power  project  in  the  Republic . . 


Mar.  31  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien¬ 
fuegos. 

...do _  Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Apr.  1  James  \’.  Whitfield,  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

Apr.  15  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Hahana. 

...do _  Do. 

Apr.  22  Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  Qerona. 

Apr.  29  Frank  Bohr. 


Mar.  2  Charles  Bridgbam  llosmer, 
consul  at  Santo  Domingo. 
Apr.  10  W.  A.  Biekers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Apr.  14  Charles  Bridgham  llosmer. 
Apr.  21  Do. 


March,  1925,  re|)ort  on  commerce  and  industries. 

Public  education  in  Guatemala . 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  in  Guatemala - 


Apr.  11  Philip  Holland,  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  at  Guatemala  City. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cape  Haitien  district,  first 
quarter  of  1925. 

Economic  and  commercial  report  of  Haiti . . 


Apr.  8  W.  R.  Scott,  consul  at  Cape 
Haitien. 

Apr.  25  Maurice  P  Dunlap. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  Blueflclds  district,  for  cal¬ 
endar  year  1924. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1925 _ _ _ _ 


.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industric^s  for  the  year  1924. 

Warehoasing  merchandise  at  Canal  Zone  ports . . 

Reduced  c(Kt)nut  exiiorts  from  Colon . . . 


Construction  and  enginec‘ring  work  in  Colon. 


Mar.  9  A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Blucfields. 

Apr.  4  Do. 


Apr.  1  George  Orr,  consul  in  charge 
at  Panama  City. 

...do .  Do. 

Apr.  4  Olin  G.  Liorcn,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Apr.  21  Do. 


Cotton  situation  in  Paraguay. 


Feb.  28  Digby  A.  Willson,  comul  at 
Asuncion. 


Imtxirts  and  exports  of  Peru,  Gctnlier  and  Novenitier,  1924. 

Rr|>ort  of  the  Tax  Collection  Co.  fur  second  half  of  1924 _ 

Flood  conditions  in  Peru... . . . . . . . . 


Mar.  23  C.  K.  Giiyant,  consul  at 
Callao- Lima. 

Mar.  24  Ita. 

Mar.  25  Do. 


March,  192.5,  reiKxrt  on  commerce  and  industries. 


Mar.  31  W.  J.  McCallerty,  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 


The  growing  of  rice  in  I'rugiiay _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Viticulture  in  Uruguay . . . . . . 

Productive  industries . 

Stock  raising,  food  products,  etc . 

Education  in  Uruguay . 

Uruguayan  public  debt . 

Transactions  on  Montevideo  stork  exchange  in  1924 . . 

Increase  in  capital  of  the  Montevideo  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada. 

Physical  education  in  Uruguay _ _ _ _ 

Value  of  real  estate  in  Uruguay  for  taxation  purposes . . . 


Mar.  16  O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Mar.  17  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

Mar.  18  Do. 

Mar.  23  Do. 

...do .  Do. 
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Reportit  received  to  May  15,  1925 — Continued 


Subject  1 

Date 

Author 

UBUQUAV— contnued  i 

The  national  wealth  of  Uruguay . . j 

1925 

Apr.  2 

0.  Ualord  Marsh,  consul  at 

Number  of  farms  In  Uruguay . . . ' 

...do . 

Montevideo. 

Do. 

Area  under  cereal  cultivation . I 

...do _ 

Do. 

Petroleum  imports  for  March,  1925 . 1 

Apr.  4 

Do. 

VKNEZCELA 

Present  highway  situation  in  Maracaibo  district . 1 

Mar.  15 

Albert  H.  Qerberich,  consul 

1 

Closing  of  La  Uuaira  branch  of  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  do 

1 

Mar.  16 

at  Maracaibo. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  con- 

Caracas. 

Population  of  Venezuela  as  of  Dec.  31,  1924 . 

1  Mar.  24 

sul  at  La  Quaira. 

Do. 

(’otton  production  in  Venezuela . 

I  Mar.  26 

Do. 

Lumber  resources  of  the  Orinoco  region . ^ . 

1  Apr.  7 

Do. 

Railways  of  Venezuela— the  Bolivar  railway . 

1  Apr.  13 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con- 

Copper  mining  in  Venezuela . 

1  Apr.  15 

sul  at  Caracas, 
i  Do. 

Cattle  raising  in  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district . 

1  Apr.  17 

;  William  P.  Oarrety,  consul 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  rjuarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1925. 

1  Apr.  15 

at  Puerto  Cabello. 

1  Do. 

The  cacao  industry  of  Venezuela. . 

1  Apr.  18 

Do. 

Food  laws  and  regulations  of  Venezuela— decree  of  Feb.  28,  1921, 

;--,do _ 

;  Dayle  C.  McDonough. 

and  two  amendments. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Venezuela. . 

Apr.  20 

1  William  P.  Oarrety. 

Coffee  culture  in  Venezuela . . 

'...do . 

1 

1  Do. 

